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THE SPIRIT OF THE GERMAN YOUTH MOVEMENT 
AND ITS EFFECT ON EDUCATION IN 
MODERN GERMANY 


By Dr. FRITZ-KONRAD KRUGER 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


Ix its larger aspects the German youth 
movement is a reaction against certain 
effects of the recent development of West- 
ern civilization, while in its special char- 
acter and viewpoint it is peculiarly Ger- 
man. During the past generation it has 
been a powerful factor in molding the inner 
life and the attitude of the German people 
towards our world; it has destroyed old 
values, and to some extent it has created a 
new seale of values; the storm and stress 
period of the revolt of German youth has 
been passed ; some of its extreme ideas have 
been thrown overboard, many of its ideals, 
however, have been retained as permanent 
contributions for the reconstruction of 
German society. 

But, as indicated above, the conditions 
which produced this movement are the 
same all over western Europe and Amer- 
iea, and the enthusiasm of the revolting 
German youth found an echo in the hearts 
and minds of inflammable and alert youth 
in this country and made them question 
he validity of old dogmas and conven- 
tions. No matter what attitude we are 
inclined to take towards this revolt of 
youth, whether we are amazed or amused, 
provoked or delighted, we who, as teachers, 





are a part of youth, must take a special 
interest in this movement. We can not 
afford to be indifferent towards these new 
ideas, and act like the ostrich, who buries 
his head in the sand and pretends that the 
world around him does not exist because 
he does not want to see it; nor must we 
reject them with contempt and disgust be- 
cause they are revolutionary and therefore 
offensive to respectability; but rather let 
us investigate them seriously and honestly, 
welcoming the aspirations of idealistic 
youth with a warm heart, and controlling 
their enthusiasm, and possibly our own, 
with a cool mind. 

The German youth movement must not 
be identified with the natural contrast be- 
tween young and old people, fathers and 
sons, which has existed since parents and 
grown-up children have lived on earth; it 
is rather a cultural revolt of a specific 
type. It is an assertion of the human part 
of man in our machine age, the endeavor to 
save the soul in this materialistic world, an 
idealistic rebellion of the inner man 
against the tyranny of the outer world, 
the struggle of young people to become the 
captains of their souls, the desire to deter- 
mine the course of their lives instead of 
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permitting themselves to be helplessly car- 
ried away by the prevailing currents of the 
day. 

The problems of life peculiar to our age 
are basically due to the introduction of the 
machine. It drove the people from the 
country into the cities and brought about 
a concentration of the population in the 
large centers. The children of the city 
streets lost all contact with nature. They 
knew nothing of its beauty and its restful- 
ness. 

The introduction of the machine resulted, 
furthermore, in an ever-increasing spe- 
cialization and mechanization of work. 
The activity of man became meaningless, 
man himself developed into an automaton. 
In the case of millions and millions think- 
ing and reflection ceased almost altogether. 

The machine and activity became finally 
ends in themselves, instead of means for 
promoting the true happiness of man. 
Western people worshiped and still wor- 
ship the machine, and measure progress by 
the increase and perfection of mechanical 
devices. And since our development in 
this direction was truly marvelous, people 
became self-satisfied optimists, who be- 
lieved that we were steadily climbing up- 
ward and that we had almost reached the 
heights where the Titans live. But as the 
machine, the thing, conquered the world, 
man, the inventor of the machine, was for- 
gotten. The created object did not any 
longer glorify its creator, but the creator 
made his creation his god. Harmony be- 
tween man and his physical environment 
was destroyed; there was no adjustment 
of the inner to the outer world. Philoso- 
phy and religion were put aside and even 
ridiculed as futile; applied sciences and 
mechanical achievements came to be valued 
most highly, and often exclusively; the 
measurement of all things, and even of 
men, was taken quantitatively, not qualita- 
tively; norms and standards were applied 
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not only to machines and their products 
but also to men; and thus was destroyed 
that which Goethe has rightly pronounced 
the seat of happiness of mankind, viz., per 
sonality, individuality. 

The capitalistic system, the necessary 
concomitant of the machine, brought about 
a tremendous accumulation of wealth and 
led both to the wide-spread enjoyment of 
luxuries and to the mad desire for them 

All this resulted in unrest, nervousness 
superficiality, the worship of success as 
measured by external achievements, tl. 
coinage of bombastic phrases. without 
meaning, specialization without synthesis 
and emptiness and hollowness of inner lif 
unnoticed by the thoughtless mass and i: 
dignantly denied by the _half-educated 
Babbitts because they were deceived by the 
glittering cover. The so-called culture of 
the time was a sham, a lie; and at the 
bottom of their hearts men were untruth. 
ful to themselves, liars. The older genera- 
tion, which had grown up under these con- 
ditions and which had helped to build and 
strengthen them, naturally claimed that 
theirs was a wonderful world, one which 
must be preserved and perpetuated by 
strict authority, discipline and repression 
of any desire for freedom and change 
Youth was supposed to accept everything 
from the hands of wise old age with grati- 
tude and without questioning. 

In the schools heart and body wer 
neglected. Knowledge per se was empha 
sized, and a naive respect for accumulated 
facts became quite general. A mass of 
subject-matter was introduced into educa- 
tion for fear that knowledge might not be 
completely exhausted, until the student 
came to sigh with the scholar in Goethe's 
‘*Faust’’: 

Mir wird von Alle dem so dumm, 


Als ging mir ein Miihlrad im Kopfe herum. 
The teacher regarded himself as 2 
Pauker, i.e., a man whose main ambition 








on 
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vas to pound facts, facts and again facts 
‘into the brains of the pupils. There was 
little respeet for the personality of the stu- 
dent. the idea that he had the right of 
self-expression was ridiculed. He had to 

e what was given to him, and he had 
to be thankful for what he received. The 
teacher mistrusted the pupils, and the 
pupil was afraid of the teacher. The posi- 
tion of the teacher was that of a superior, 
not that of an older friend, to his students. 

The lack of sympathy of soul showed 
itself in all fields of culture: architecture, 
painting, the theater, literature, science, 

Some wide-awake and courageous in- 
dividuals, above all the perplexing 
artist-philosopher and much-misunderstood 
prophet, Friedrich Nietzsche, had from 
time to time raised their voices of warning 
against the ‘‘malady of the nineteenth 
century,’’ as Max Nordau had ealled this 
state of affairs, but the protest of larger 
groups did not begin until the turn of the 
century. . 

Then architecture began a struggle to 
tind a true expression of its times, instead 
of merely imitating traditional forms. 
Simplicity and usefulness replaced the 
bombast of a spurious and useless renais- 
sance style. 

In painting, the honest reproduction of 
reality took the place of an untrue ro- 
manticism and an artificial formalism. 
Truth became the motto in representing 
the human body, as well as the distress 
of society. Handicrafts resurrected the 
beauty and value of individual handiwork 
as over against hideous and meaningless 
machine products. Truthfulness and hon- 
esty with oneself and one’s neighbors 
became the demand of young writers and 
poets. 

Science withstood the revolutionary at- 
tacks of this movement longer than other 
departments of culture. But at last suc- 
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cess crowned the revolt against the arrogant 
pretensions of a soulless natural science, a 
revolt directed especially against its exag- 
gerated claim that it was able to nullify 
Dubois Reymonds’ **Ignoramus, ignorabi- 
mus,’’ and against the audacity of its 
claim that it was in a position to solve the 
riddle of the universe through its mechan- 
ical processes. The revolt was also directed 
against ‘* Historismus,’ 
to destroy the rational method and to 
abolish eternal values. 

Oswald Spengler’s book ‘‘Der Unter- 
gang des Abendlandes’’ (‘The Decline of 
Western Civilization’’) in more than one 
respect represents ideas of the youth move- 
ment and its criticisms of the intellectuals 
of the day. it meets the demand of youth 
for a new synthetic philosophy of culture, 
as compared to the multitude of analytical 
monographs which were so characteristic of 
the previous period. 

In general, a revival of pure philosophy 
as distinguished from the pseudo-philoso- 
phy of the natural sciences took place and 
found able representatives in Eucken, Sim- 
mel, Driesch, Natorp, and others. Most 
significant was the revitalization of meta- 
physies. 

In theology, likewise, new life was notice- 
able. The interest of the serious-minded 
layman in theological problems increased. 
Even the multiplication of sects may be 
considered a sign that the indifference 
towards religion, produced by dogmatic 
orthodoxy on the one hand and self-destruc- 
tive rationalistic liberalism on the other, 
has made room for a lively interest in 
religious problems. 

The natural exponent of the new ideals 
and the changed attitude towards life was 
the youth of Germany. In the youth move- 
ment we find all the characteristic features 
of the spirit of the New Germany, viz., the 
intense love of nature and of a natural life, 
simplicity, unity, self-expression, — self- 


which threatened 
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determination, self-reliance, communion 
with oneself, faith, respect for the person- 
ality of others and the demand for the 
respect of one’s own personality. 

For such ideals the young people of 
Germany who participated in the youth 
movement were willing to fight with abso- 
lute honesty and sincerity, believing that 
only truth could make them free. It is 
evident that this uncompromising spirit 
frequently led them to harsh statements 
of their aims and to deplorable breaks with 
parents and friends. But it was at the 
same time one of the bases of their success. 
No great change has been brought about 
by considerate leaders. The Protestant 
reformation needed a Luther, not an Eras- 
mus of Rotterdam. And to the youth of 
Germany its ideal of a reevaluation of 
values was a most serious matter. Youth 
was in quest of its soul, of which the power 
of tradition and the established order 
threatened to deprive it. 

Many were the currents that constituted 
the stream of the German youth movement, 
and, as the importance and the strength of 
the movement became apparent, the dif- 
ferent institutions and organized groups 
of society tried to get control of it and 
divert it into their channels. Thus the 
church, Protestant as well as Catholic, 
attempted to influence the movement; like- 
wise did the different political parties— 
Conservatives, Liberals and Socialists—the 
state as such, the Turners and various 
other societies. 

Of the multitude of young people’s 
groups which were gropingly striving to 
formulate the ideal of the youth movement, 
the most successful and perhaps the most 
characteristic were the Wandervdégel, the 
Birds of Passage. Let me draw, with just 
a few strokes, a picture of this society. It 
was founded in 1901 at the Gymnasium in 
Steglitz-Berlin and has now spread all over 
Germany. Whenever a vacation or a week- 
end permits, its members wander through 
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forests and meadows, over hills and dales 
getting acquainted with the scenery of | 
fatherland and of the rest of Europe, sing 
ing, while hiking or gathered around | 
camp-fire, the beautiful old folk-songs o! 
the homeland, dancing the old folk-dances 
leading a simple and natural life ful) of 
sunshine and mutual friendship. All forms 
and discipline are conspicuously absent 
Voluntarily the young folk submit to th: 
leadership of an older member of the grou; 
who tries to guide his younger companions 
rather than to rule them. Their aim is 
purely the naive enjoyment of nature, ani 
through it, the free development of per 
sonality. Contrast with this loose and 
elastic program the systematic and me- 
thodical training which our Boy Seouts 
receive, and you will get an idea of the 
peculiar character of the German youth 
movement in perhaps one of its purest 
forms. 

Many persons in the United States as- 
sume that it was the World War which 
produced the German youth movement, but 
this is an erroneous idea. The World War 
found it well established; yet it gave a 
great impetus to the movement, for it 
proved conclusively that the criticism of 
the thinking youth was accurate and jus- 
tified. The war and the so-called peace 
which followed it revealed the hideous 
untruthfulness of western civilization as 
then constituted, its lack of morality and 
regard for the rights of others, its inability 
to bring about peace by proper and fair 
adjustments. All respect on the part of 
youth for the older people, who had ruled 
state and society, vanished, and they, who 
had risked and sacrificed their lives for 
the old order, now demanded that their 
criticism should be heard and that their 
ideals should be incorporated in the new 
order which had to be erected out of t!i 
chaos of 1918. . 

And their voice was to a large extent 
heard. The reestablished German stat 
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nd society show a high regard for the 
rsonality of their members, who are 
sranted more freedom and the right of 
f-determination to such an extent as 
stability and safety of state and society will 
permit. 

In many ways the spirit of the youth 

vement has permeated the schools of 

dern Germany. 

When the late president of the Univer- 
sity of California, Dr. Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, was a Roosevelt exchange profes- 

r at the University of Berlin, his son 
ittended a gymnasium of that city. Upon 
my question how the boy liked it there, 
President Wheeler answered: ‘‘ Well, he 
as the highest respect and admiration for 
the scholarship of the professors, for their 
teaching ability, and their splendid sense 
f duty, but he does not like the relation- 
ship between teachers and students. The 
professors are not, as in the United States, 
the friends of the boys but they are, by 
far, too stern disciplinarians.’’ Looking 
back at my own school-days in Germany, I 
fully subseribe to the praise as well as the 
‘riticism expressed by President Wheeler. 
When I was American exchange professor 
in Germany two years ago, I observed that 
conditions were very much changed in this 
respect. The younger generation of teach- 
ers and professors are truly friendly guides 
of their pupils, and many a so-called dis- 
ciplinary problem has magically vanished. 

In the composition of written themes free 
rein is now given to the imagination and 
originality of the student. In my student 
days we were told what to write, and I still 
remember the fury of my teacher and the 
failing grade which I received for one com- 
position beeause I expressed my own ideas, 
held by many a leading writer of Germany, 
but opposed to the view of my ‘‘boss’’ in 
class. The stereotyped and formal com- 
positions of former times have been re- 
placed by free accounts of the student’s 
own experiences and reflections. 
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In drawing, likewise, creative imagina- 
tion and the use of themes drawn from 
nature are encouraged. We used to draw 
wooden objects, carved especially for draw- 
ing classes, objects which never existed in 
real life. To-day the children go out into 
God’s nature and draw it as they see it; 
and if they happen to see wonderful birds 
in the trees and fairies on the waters, they 
are not restrained from showing them in 
their pictures. It may be that a Bécklin 
will develop out of some one of these boys 
and girls! 

Most characteristic is the changed atti- 
tude towards gymnastics. The old rigid 
type, performed with military precision, 
has given way to natural rhythmic exer- 
cises. It is no longer drill, but physical 
culture; not machine work but the free 
expression of exuberant individuals. In 
general, physical exercise on the part of 
both boys and girls and hikes of school 
classes haye been heartily encouraged. 

More Ant has been attached to 
the guidance of the feelings and emotions 
of youth, and a little less to the pound- 
ing of facts into the minds of the young 
people. 

These are a few examples of the manner 
in which the spirit of the youth movement 
has invaded the field of education in Ger- 
many. Doubtless some perversions and 
excesses appeared when radicals first at- 
tempted to introduce the spirit of the 
movement into the educational system, but 
these evils soon vanished and did not dis- 
credit the movement as a whole. I would 
be the last person to look with favor upon 
the overthrow of the whole structure of 
the old educational system of Germany. 
In spite of all criticism, it has produced 
splendid results, and is basically sound. 
Yet I rejoice that a rejuvenation of the 
educational system, to which the world 
owes so much, has taken place through a 
recognition of the youth movement and a 
wise selection of its most valuable features. 
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A CROWN FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION 
By Professor OLIN TEMPLIN 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Every American is astonished on first 
hearing that George Washington planned 
a national university and left a fund as a 
beginning for its endowment. He is aston- 
ished still more when he learns that during 
more than a century and a quarter con- 
tinuous but futile efforts have been made 
to secure congressional approval for the 
project. 

Not only did Washington plan the insti- 
tution and make a bequest to it, he selected 
a location for the buildings which, on his 
recommendation, was reserved in the city 
plans for the purpose. 

Washington died in the hope of ‘“‘a 
glorious resurrection’’ and in the faith that 
his university would be built in a short 
time. To judge from his conversation and 
correspondence he was more confident of 
his university than he was of immortality, 
and was more interested in it. His closest 
friends assured him that his dearest wish 
would certainly be respected. 

What has been the reason for this failure 
to keep faith with the memory of Wash- 
ington? In many ways the nation has 
shown its regard for him and his wishes. 
Bronze statues have been erected; a great 
state and the most beautiful of cities have 
been named after him; colleges and uni- 
versities bear the name of Washington; an 
impressive monument towers majestically 
above the nation’s capital. The plot of 
ground he selected for the university, long 
known as ‘‘ University Place,”’ is still avail- 
able although it was taken temporarily for 
other purposes. 

It can hardly be said that there was no 
eall for the university, because the popular 
demand for institutions of higher learning 
is shown in the great increase in their num- 
ber and the great expansion of all of them, 
There has been much indif- 


new and old. 


ference to the proposal; the nation’s poy- 
erty has been pleaded, fear of politica! 
influence that was certain to ruin it, th 
inability of the government effectively t 
enterprise—these ar 


conduct such an 


among the numerous explanations that 


have been offered. Some, probably all, o 
them have had their weight, but the rea! 
reason why there is to-day no national 
university is that a few of the more influen 
tial universities prevented its establishment 
because of their fear of the competition it 
might bring to them. 

Most of the colleges and universities hav: 
always favored the bills creating a nationa 
Most of their presidents and 
Leading educa- 


university. 
faculties have approved. 
tors, statesmen, jurists and publicists hay 
argued and petitioned in its favor. Time 
and again the National Edueation Asso- 
ciation has adopted resolutions asking for 
it. In the face of all these and other in 
fluences the enemies of the undertaking 
have succeeded in thwarting every effort 
in its behalf. 

While this history is interesting as show- 
ing the power of well-directed, organized 
effort, the more pertinent question now is 
as to whether this policy of inaction is per- 
manently established. There are reasons 
for doubting it and for hoping that, after 
these many years, a national university is 
among the approaching realities. 

First among these favorable conditions is 
the crowded state of so many of the insti- 
tutions which formerly shrank from com 
petition. In some instances it is becoming 
difficult for young men and women to ; 
obtain admission to the college of their 
choice, there are so many applicants for 
admission ahead of them. Certainly with 
the increasing number of ambitious young 
folks and the congested condition of the 
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wniversities, the old ground of opposition 
has passed away. The universities which 
blocked the plan of Washington will have 
to oppose it now, if at all, on other grounds, 


There is another and even better reason 


r expecting congressional action in the 


arfuture. The universities of the United 
States have become pretty well standard- 
They have grown to meet the popu- 
demand and, while still undergoing 
me changes, they have settled down to a 
well-defined piece of work and are doing 
in an excellent manner. However, the 
haracter of this task they have taken upon 
emselves is such that they are unable to 
- over another, newer and more difficult, 
it it is becoming increasingly important 
‘o the people of America and the world to 
have done. Scholarship in most lines has 
crown beyond the reaches of the university 
s it is now conducted. Scholarship in its 
higher ranges is in great need of an insti- 
tution where it will be accorded the oppor- 
tunities and encouragement it deserves. 
fhere is no such institution in sight and 
none can be expected unless the federal 
overnment provides it. 
The state universities grew directly out 
the need of the people for educational 
facilities which they otherwise could not 
have. As then in the states, so there is now 
veloping in the nation a similar situa- 
on. This is no discovery. The legitimate 
‘all for an institution with qualifications 
cher than any existing institutions, and 
free to devote itself solely to these ad- 
vanced activities, has long been felt. Some 
{ the universities have seriously consid- 
ered adapting themselves to this new work. 
But to do so would require them to aban- 
don their present activities and concentrate 
their efforts upon a more narrow, more 
difficult and more expensive program. 
None has dared to take that step. In the 
meantime American scholarship more and 
more acquires the form of a truncated 
pyramid, 
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Under no circumstances should a na- 
tional university be a duplicate of present 
day institutions. Its task would be differ 
ent and its form and methods should be 
different. It 


attended only by the best of those who 


correspondingly should be 
have completed with distinction a college 
course. Probably its student body should 
be restricted even beyond that point. It 
should be fundamentally an intimate asso 
ciation of scholars, those who have gone 
ahead and those who are eager to follow 
them. Its instruction should be confined 
to the newest knowledge on the assumption 
that what has been published has been 
acquired by the student, or will be. Only 
authorities, those who have made signal 
advances in their various fields, should be 
invited to serve as instructors. 

In such an institution the best prospee- 
tive scholars would come under the per- 
sonal direction of the best of established 
scholars. This would be a university in- 
deed. The inevitable result would be the 
advancement and elevation of true scholar- 
ship. All from the 
greatest universities to the common schools, 
would feel the which would 
emanate from it and until such an influ- 
ence comes to them from without they will 
come short of the glory that they are 
capable of attaining. Public sentiment 
would be inspired to recognize and appre 
ciate the professional never 
before, and the 
degree of self-respect he 


other institutions, 


influence 


scholar as 


scholar would enjoy a 


does not now 
know, 

Everything should be taught in this na- 
tional everything in which 
advancing knowledge can pass the level of 
that now taught. Not only the physical 
and biological sciences and their allies, but 
the social sciences as well, economics, 
ethies, psychology, sociology, 
science, literature, the arts—nothing should 
be excluded if it had new truth of large 


significance for mankind. 


university, 


political 
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In such a university nothing in the way 
of propaganda could be found, and no 
sectarianism of any sort. At every stage 
the spirit of pursuit after new truth should 
Research in the 
would thus 


be the driving force. 
broadest sense of that term 
become the directing purpose of all that 
was undertaken. 

To maintain a university on such a high 
plane it should have at all times on its 
teaching staff the most eminent scholars in 
their various fields. There is but one way 
of accomplishing that. Such persons are 
already permanently located with obliga- 
tions they can not escape. With few ex- 
ceptions, however, they would be willing 
to accept temporary service with the na- 
tional university, and they would count it 
a great honor to be invited to do so. A 
more serious fact must be taken into consid- 
eration. The best of men grow old and are 
unable to keep in the forefront of intellec- 
tual progress. The work to be done here 
would be too important to be assigned to 
any one not in the prime of his mental life 
and career. 

For these reasons the instructional staff 
of this university should be a eonstantly 
rotating body. There should be a group 
of the foremost scholars from foreign lands. 
The main body should consist of select 
members of the faculties of American col- 
leges and universities who were on annual 
appointment with leaves of absence and 
bound to return after their engagement 
with the national university expired. By 
this means the best talent in the country 
would always be present in Washington. 
The prospective recognition a call to the 
national university would bring would be 
an instigation to professional effort such as 


is not now known. Every faculty in the 


land would feel the stimulating appeal of 
the system. And any classroom might be 
affected beneficially. 

There is another source of supply which 
might be tapped to the advantage of edu- 
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cation. Many men and women, not in 
colleges, have attained eminence in 
professional callings and could bring 
students the most valuable results of their 
life experience. Some of these would 
happy to be called for a year to the na 
tional Education 
draft such members of society and 
them for a time into the presence of 
choicest representatives of the oncoming 
generation. The unprofessional teache: 
might be an inspiration to his professi: 
colleague. 

The employment of such a changeab) 
instructional staff would avoid many 
the embarrassing problems that intruc 
the conventionally administered univer 
sity. Nor would it involve serious expens 
Any teacher called for service should b 
paid the salary he was receiving at hom 
with a fair living allowance added. 

Another novel principle should prevail 
in this national university. A carefully 
chosen board, serving for long terms 
should have responsible control, but th 
chief policies and methods of the institu 
tion should be the work of recognized 
scholars. The governing board should | 
in duty bound to give sympathetic cons 
eration to all suggestions and recommen- 
dations made by any school, college or | 
versity, as well as educational associations 
and societies of scholars. These organiza 
tions would thus largely dominate the un! 
versity and would be ever on the watch t 
be assured that all was going well. In the 
natural course of events the associated 
scholars in any field would come to exer 
cise a large degree of control of the teac! 
ing of their subject, and to make nomina 
tions to the teaching staff. And under 
their observation and influence there w: 
be slight chance for personal favoritism 
or political preference. 

The national university should be 
hibited from granting degrees. Students 
who wanted degrees could easily get 


university. needs 


nr 


them 
nem 
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om degree-conferring institutions which 


ild readily count time spent at the 


tional university as part of the time 


\ bul 


the American people. 


} 


All of the extra- 
be 


Time here would be too 


iired for the degree. 
istic impedimenta should sedu- 
sly excluded. 
‘ious for such things. But one thing 
ld be needful here—the fellowship of 
,:ccomplished scholar and an accomplish- 
student. All else would be forgotten. 
| embodying these unusual features 
cently been introduced in Congress 
should be carefully studied by all who 
deeply concerned about the progress 
And in reflecting 
n the problem here presented it should 
be forgotten that the true progress of 
eople has always been under the lead- 
p of the scholar. New knowledge is 
basis of all permanent advancement. 
wople can afford to pay any price for 
erior scholarship. And scholarship is 
possible where favorable conditions 


| facilities are provided for the scholar. 


1 a national university as is here pro- 
d has but one purpose—the advance 
Let this 
be accomplished and all other good 
rs will be added unto it. 

ich a university would be the realiza- 
of the fond dream of Washington. In 
last message to the Congress he said: 


of the highest scholarship. 


heretofore proposed to the consideration 
the expediency of establishing a 
nal university and also a military academy. 
desirability of both these institutions has so 


ngress 
a4 


tantly imereased with every new view I have 


of the subject that I can not omit the oppor- 
of once for all recalling your attention to 
The assembly to which I address myself is 
ghtened not to be fully sensible how much 
shing state of the arts and sciences contrib- 
material prosperity and reputation. True 
that our country, much to its honor, contains 


ny seminaries of learning highly respectable and 


; but the funds upon which they rest are too 
w to command the ablest professors in the 


erent departments of liberal konwledge, for the 


ition contemplated, though they would be ex- 
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cellent auxiliaries. Among the motives to such ..n 
institution, the assimilation of the principles, opin 
ion, and manners of our countrymen, by the com 
mon education of a portion of our youth from 
The 


in 


attention. 
be 
be 


every quarter, will deserve more 
these 


of 


mogeneous our citizens can made 


articulars, the greater will our 


prospe ct 


P 
permanent union; and a primary object of such a 
! 


be 


youth in the science of government. 


of 
In a republic 


iational institution should education 


our 


what species of knowledge can be 
what 


legislature than to patronize a plan for commun 


equally im 


portant, and duty more pressing on its 


cating it to those who are to be the guardians « 


the future liberties of the country? 

This is an example of the teachings of 
Washington on this subject. How appli 
cable his words are to the present day! 
Great changes have come over the land 
since December 7, 1796, but the fundamen 
tal factors in our civilization remain the 
same. And with these factors are still asso 
ciated the same problems. Regardless of 
all that has been done concerning popular 
education we are 
national university as were the fathers of 
the early days of the republic. We need 
as they did the leadership of the highest 
scholarship. We need as they did an insti 
tution for the encouragement of scholars 
and the advancement of scholarship. That 
is what Washington desired, worked for, 
But it is what 


in as great need of a 


pleaded for and paid for. 
he was never given. 

As Will Durant has said, ‘‘ Washington 
asked for education and we gave him a 
stone.’’ 

A BILL 
To Create a National University at the Seat of 
Government 
Whereas it is appropriate that the people and 
government of the United States should 


orate in fitting manner the two hundredth anni 


commen 


rsary of the birth of the first President, George 
Washington, and 


Whereas Washington proposed and earnestly 


labored for the creation by the Federal Government 
of an institution of the highest type and broadest 


scope, and bequeathed $25,000 for the purpose, and 


Whereas on account of the poverty of his coun 


try Washington refused to accept his salary of 
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$51,000 him as 


revolutionary forces, and 


due 


Whereas the welfare of the Nation is as dependent 
and 


upon the advancement of the arts sciences 

as it was at the time of the founding of the gov 

ernment, and 
Whereas the 


scientific 


eause of higher education and 
research as now maintained by the col 
leges and universities existing in the United States 
can be promoted and said colleges and universities 
can be greatly aided in their work by a National 
University, and 

Whereas the 


tional 


sacred trust reposed in the Na 


Government by Washington can be dis 
charged, and the progress of the Nation can be 
promoted, by the establishment of a National Uni- 
versity of such character as Washington advised, 

Therefore, Be it enacted by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Section 1. That in commemoration of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Washing- 
ton and in grateful recognition of his sublime 
services to his country, there shall be created at 
the seat of the Federal Government of the United 
States a National University which shall be known 
as The Washington Memorial University. 

Section 2. That the purpose of said University 
shall be threefold. 
ment of science, pure and applied, and of the 


First, to promote the advance 


liberal and fine arts, by original investigation and 
research and by such other means as may appear 
suitable to the purpose in view. Second, to provide 
for the higher instruction and training of men and 
women for the posts of importance and responsi- 
bility in the publie service of the State and Na- 
tion, and for the practice of callings and profes- 
sions requiring for their worthy pursuit a higher 
training. Third, to cooperate with the scientific 
departments of the Federal Government, the State 
Universities and Colleges of Agriculture and Me 
chanic Arts, and with other institutions of learn- 
ing, whether they are conducted by public authority 
or by independent foundation, and to give every 
possible aid to all of said institutions to the end 
that the cause of scholarship may be advanced in 
these United States. 

Section 8. That no religious or political test 
may be required of members of the University, nor 
may any sectarian doctrines be taught. Complete 
freedom of thought and speech is guaranteed, 


Section 4. That no one shall be admitted as a 
student to the University unless he shall have ob- 
tained an academic degree at least comparable to 
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the traditional bachelor of arts, or shall have pur 


sued a course of study equivalent to that required 
for such a degree. 

Section 5. That the University shall « 
degrees. Certificates of attendance, stating 5 
ies pursued and research conducted may be 
upon application. 

Section 6. That the various museums, 
bureaus, observatories and departments cor 
expert research and belonging to the Federal ( 
ernment shall be open for the use of students 
the University so far as may be possible wit! 
interference with the efficiency of such estal 
ments. 

Section 7. That the faculty, or teaching a 
search staff, of the University shall consist of tw 
groups. The members belonging to the first g 
shall be regular appointees, permanently engayed 
The members constituting the second group s 
They shall 


first, scholars of eminence from foreign lands; s 


be on temporary appointmen 


ond, citizens of the United States who hay 
tained distinction in their professions or sch 
pursuits; and third, members of the faculties 
American colleges and universities who havs 
granted leaves of absence from their resp 
institutions with the understanding that they vw 
return after the expiration of their temporar) 
gagement with the National University. In mak 
ing appointments to the latter class the pur; 

the Board of Regents shall be to assemble a 
tinuing group, changing in personnel, of th 
talented engaged 
education in the United States, to provide th 
for the students of the U 


versity, to offer encouragement and useful faci 


and accomplished scholars 


available instruction 


for the scholarly advancement of said scholars 

to confer a mutual benefit upon the institutions 

from which said teachers are 

drawn for service with the National University 
Section 8. That the University shall be 

istered by a Board of Regents with full pow 


temporarily w 


determine policies subject to the provisions of t 
Act, 
and rules for the conduct of its affairs; to mak« 
appointments and determine all remuneration 


to make and enforce all necessary statutes 


such appointees; to receive, hold, and invest 
funds that may become the property of the U 
versity; to provide all necessary facilities requis! 
to the conduct of the work of the University; 


to enter into such affiliations with other institu 
having like aims as may promote the purpos 

the University; but no financial obligation in ex 
cess of the actual income of the University may & 


incurred. 
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That it shall be the duty of the Board 
o give sympathetic consideration to all 
and that may b 


other colleges universities, by 


recommendations 
and 
societies 

the pre: 
furtherance of 


associations, and by 
to tak« action 
best for the 


s of the University. 


in 


such 


n That the Board of Regents shall con 
f the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Commissioner of Education, 
on the Na 


Co 


‘ ites, 
man of the Senate Committee 
University, the Chairman of House 
on the National University, and twelve ad 
President of 


") 
he 


the 


members appointed by 
nited States for a term of twelve years. 


d members shall be 


A 


arranged so that one 
shall retire each year. The President shall 
ppointments to fill vacancies and may re 
ny member for the neglect of his duty or 
ilfeasance of office. 

m 11. That no of the 
ts shall receive any pecuniary remuneration 
member of the Board, but 


member 3oard of 


s services as a 
essary expenses incurred while in the discharge 
ficial duty shall be defrayed by the University. 
That the Board of Regents shal! 

ts own officers and define their respective 
ind a majority of the Board shall consti 
quorum authorized to transact the business 


12 


tion 


Board. 
That the Board of Regents shall meet 
year at such 


regular session four times each 
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acy with 

ted withou 

Tnited States 

ction 15. That the Board of 
been 


e mem be rs sha 


+} 

ranize as authorize 
and proceed to ca 
if the same. 


16. That the sum of Twe! 


Section It 


irs is hereby 


appropriated as a b 
8 


aid sum being 


the University, 
Washington 


National University, with fair 


for 


queathed by 


Million D 
t fund 


unt re 


Section 17. That the sum of Sixty 


lars is hereby appropriated 
for the University, said sum being the 
fused by Washington as Commander-in-chief of the 
fair Lid 
of s 
fund may be withdrawn from the Treasury of the 
United States but lieu thereof there is hereb 
ppropriated annually and in perpetuity, as a main 
University, the sum of Two 


as an endowme! 


mi 


nh 8 


interest 


iid 


Revolutionary forces, with 


part wment 


sum; provided, that no end 


in 


tenance fund for the 
Million Four Hundred Thousand Do 


lars, being the 


interest on said endowment fund. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EVENING CLASSES OF THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

r session the number of enrolled students 
the evening classes of the London County 
incil was 197,046, compared with 188,115 in 
The ever-increasing demand of the adult 
loner for evening edueation is regarded as 
strikine feature of the educational 
s of London. There now in the 
ypolitan area 240 institutions for evening 
lv, and of these 47 have over 1,000 students 
The institutions comprise 38 technical 


are 


tutes and schools of arts and crafts, eight 
vtechnies, 46 commercial institutes, 17 men’s 
titutes, 38 women’s institutes, 13 literary in 
tutes and 80 institutes of a general or special 
ype. The great interest which is shown in lit 


erary subjects reflects a growing 


knowledge other than that with 


connecte d 
the literary 


12.000 


e courses they 


adult’s vocational life. Last session 
institutes alone were attended by adult 
students, and it is claimed that th 


neo 


an im 


offer in all cultural subjects are play 
portant part in securing an educated democracy 
and in creating a market for books, newspapers, 


ines ol a 


h 


periodicals and magaz 
A number of new building 
in course of construction, 
of technical 
new North Western Polytechni 
W ales’s-Road, Town, 
built at a cost of about £120,000, wi 
by the Wales in October 


nical sel 


tain a junior day techn 


or are 
ment education in 


Kentish whi 


Prince of 
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light engineering and woodwork, and for girls in 
domestie economy subjects; and evening classes 
in commerce, domestic economy, cabinet-making 
and printing. The Regent-street Polytechnic is 
being enlarged at a cost of about £170,000. The 
new premises in Titehfield-street will provide 
greater accommodation for classes in commerce, 
architectural subjects, electrical engineering and 
domestic economy. Bloomsbury Trade School 
for Girls and the Beaufoy Institute, Vauxhall, 
have been enlarged, and a big new building is 
being the Northern Polytechnic, 
Holloway, for the training of more students 
A new building-trade 


erected at 


for the building trades. 
school at Shepherd’s Bush is nearing completion 
and the new buildings of the Borough Poly 
technic will be partly completed and used during 
the forthcoming session. 

Arrangements are being made for six lectures 
to be broadcast in January for reception at the 
literary institutes, and if the experiment suc- 
ceeds this form of instruction will be consider- 
ably extended. The education officer is prepared 
to diseuss with London employers any sugges- 
tions for the development of technical or ecul- 
tural education likely to promote industrial or 
commercial efficiency. 


OVERLOADING OF FRENCH PUPILS 
WITH SCHOOL WORK 
AccorDING to a correspondent of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, the Paris 
Academy of Medicine continues to deliberate on 
the subject of overloading curriculums, and the 
general public is following the discussion with 
great interest. Unfortunately, the members of 
the academy have been unable as yet to reach 
any agreement on the subject, and opinions dia- 
metrically opposed are supported by physi- 
cians equally eminent. The report of Dr. Le- 
sage, which was discussed in a previous letter, 
presented the conclusion that the health of chil- 
dren is impaired at school by the excessive hours 
of study and the undue number of subjects that 
have found a place in the curriculum. It was 
assumed by many that the academy would adopt 
his conclusions without discussion, as the facts 
Several voices, 


brought out were so evident. 
however, were raised against them. Professor 
Léon Bernard denied that pupils were over- 
loaded with school work; overloading, in his 
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opinion, is merely an excuse offered by 
pupils. Dr. Vaillard, who is “médecin in 
teur général,” said that statistics did not 
any increase in the morbidity of school chi! 
in recent years. Professor Pinard prot: 
against the allegation of Dr. Lesage that th 
velopment of tuberculosis was favored by 
study. The preceding generations had had 
work, during all their studies, just as hard 
the present generation, and their health had 
suffered thereby. (It may be added that 
fessor Pinard is 92 years old.) Madame ( 
expressed the opposite view. When a chi 
tends the lycée from 8 o’clock in the mo 
until 4 o’elock in the afternoon, she said, 
when he studies his lessons until called to 
ner and resumes his studies after dinner 


term “overstudy” or “overloading” is cert 
applicable. M. Lapieque was even more 


gorical in his statements: “When a hors 
remained too long in the harness, we say hi 
overworked. Our children are being kept 
long in the school harness. Furthermore, a larg 
part of the work that they do is useless. | 

a professor at the Sorbonne and an exa! 
for the bachelor’s degree. I affirm that this tit) 
has no value and that three fourths of th: 
jects of which a knowledge is required 
easily be omitted.” Some members rem 
that, while it may be true that the work is 
uous, the pupils have long periods of rest, | 
days every week, two weeks at Easter and 
and a half months after July 14. The aca 
was in doubt what attitude to take in viv 
these divergent opinions. It decided to 
MM. Dumas and Lapieque to the committe: 
the study of the question, which made it po 
to postpone the report until after the va: 
period. 


REORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

ADMINISTRATIVE reorganization of seco! 
schools on the junior-senior high-school bass 
by the states has become so widespread 
there is hardly a section of the United States 
which has not been affected by it, according ' 
a recent statement issued by the Bureau of /cu 
cation. 

Reorganization is said to be the key © 
the development of the modern secondary *«! 
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istrative reorganization on the junor entering teaching in the junior-senior high 
high-school basis has become so wide school. When reorganization irst effected, 
that there is hardly any section of the however, many successful elementary school 
States which has not been affected by it. teachers must be absorbed in the new organiza 

zed schools appear in every state of tion. Adjustments are necessary to care for 
these teachers, many of who: I 
vivania, for example, along with other type of junior high-school teachers. 


s adapting its seeondary-school program Among the advantages of the 


rdance with the junior-senior high-schoo] type of school organization for the s 


inities, the following are outstanding 


» rather definite steps are to be noted in 

, . , Financtal.—Since the same roon 

velopment. They are as follows: ; oe 
ay be used by both junior an 


first- and second-class cities Pp ypula there 1s litte Gupiicati 


nior units where the 


30,000) are reorganizing for the most 
6-3-3 basis—six elementary grades, 1 small schools, full use 
high-school grades and three senior quipment is secured by bri: 

rrades. e organization and all 


» third-class cities (population 5,000 to += are given an opportunity t 


‘ wae ond wtieds atuantton tt . 
ave, for the most part, favored the six ubrary and physical education facil 


ot Teachers.—Special upervisors 
5“ I 


fourth-class districts (population belo available to both uni 


r-senior hi school unit. 


ts 
Lf 


the small ‘on I 1e@s 
ve developed six-year junior-senior high n the smaller communities, 
three- or four-year junior high schools yard to instructors 1 
at pupils in grades 7 
iny cases the reorganization movement ‘' |-trained secondary-school tea 
accelerated because of the necessity of ticulatton.— Matters 
“4° ro thie: ls, supervision, personns 
x additional facilities to meet the de " edhe 
. . readily worked out when unde: 
of an ever-increasing secondary-school rg 
one faculty; thus the six-year ju 
tion on the one hand, and the natural a 
ganization provides splendid opportunit 


in elementary-school enrolment, on the. 4: .ulation. 
the 1,173 secondary schools in Pennsy] SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR THE STUDY 

n 1927-28, 144 were organized as junior OF THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD 
r high schools. Ninety-eight of these were EvipENCE of the increased attention devoted 
d by the department of public instruec- by the modern educator to problems of the indi 
ind 46 were in preliminary stages of de- vidual child is the attendance last summer of 
ment, superintendents, principals, supervisors and 
enrolment in six-year high schools in high-school and grade-school teachers at special 
ylvania ranges from 50 to 2,500. Thesize courses on the problems of school children given 
the teaching staff in these schools ranges by experienced visiting teachers under the direc 
+ teachers to 100 teachers. tion of the National Committee on Visiting 
\herever possible, an effort is made to sepa Teachers in New York. These courses were 
the elementary school from the secondary given in a number of nationally known univer- 
Where all must be housed together, the sities and colleges and regular university credit 

ng should be arranged to facilitate the ad- Was granted for them: 

tration of the elementary and secondary ; 
dialiiein . ’ University of Alaban a, Miss Car 
visiting teacher in New Orleans, Loi 


cher-preparation standards are now higher [y,,:versity of California. Miss Frat 

I § 7 i OTnIA,. BLISS ranct 

nior high-school teachers than for those in visiting teacher in Berkeley. Calif 
g aci } pOrKeiey, all 

nior high school. This has necessarily led University of Colorado, Miss Elizabet 


isting on the college certificate for teachers rector of visiting teachers, Newark, 
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Michigan State Normal College, Miss May Wing, 
visiting teacher in Newark, New Jersey. 
University of Minnesota, Miss Gladys Hall, director 


of visiting teachers, Portland, Oregon. 


University of Missouri, Miss Margaret Barbee, 
visiting teacher in Newark, New Jersey, and 
Miss Sara Holbrook, visiting teacher in Bur- 
lington, Vermont, and a member of the faculty 


of the University of Vermont, Burlington, Ver- 


mont. 

University of North Carolina, Miss Elizabeth All 
ing, formerly demonstration visiting teacher in 
Huron County, Ohio, and later extension in- 


structor in the University of North Carolina. 
New York University, Mrs. Gertrude Gath Ward, 

visiting teacher in Newark, New Jersey. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Miss Cor- 
delia Cox, visiting teacher in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 
Utah, Miss Helen 

teacher in Tucson, Arizona. 
Washington University, Miss Adeline Jesse, visiting 


University of Guest, visiting 


teacher in Denver, Colorado. 


University of Washington, Miss Rhea K. Board 
man, visiting teacher in New York, N. Y. 
Western Reserve University, Miss Pauline Fair 


child, visiting teacher in Cleveland, Ohio. 
University of Wyoming, Miss Alice Porter, visiting 


teacher in Warren, Ohio. 


In a class of sixty at the University of Minne- 
sota conducted by Miss Gladys Hall were six 
superintendents of schools. Others in the group 
included attendance officers, nurses and a few 
mothers interested in understanding their own 
children. In the University of North Carolina 
Miss Elizabeth Alling had a register of one 
hundred nineteen. 

The courses were designed to help the elass- 
room teacher gain a better understanding of the 
problems of unadjusted children and the use of 
school and community resources in diagnosis 
and treatment. Material was drawn from the 
records of eases handled by visiting teachers 
working in connection with the demonstration 
program of the National Committee on Visiting 
and high 
See- 


Teachers in primary, elementary 
schools in various types of communities. 
ond courses providing more advanced work and 
seminar work supplemented the more general 
first course at the George Peahody College for 
Teachers, and the Universities of Utah, Wyo- 
ming, Minnesota, Missouri and Alabama. The 


topies considered included the significance of be- 
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havior and scholarship difficulties, analysis 0; 
causes and treatment, the individual approach, 
the teacher’s relation to these problems and 
utilization of community and school resources 
for adjustment and prevention. 

In addition to these regular accredited course: 
two short courses were given—one in the T; 
versity of Texas and another in the Universit 
of Florida. 
teacher in Miami, Florida, at a two weeks’ jy 


Miss Dora Taylor, former visiting 


stitute at the University of Florida, gave 
tures concerning the problem children in scho 
and Miss Lois A. Meredith, of the staff of ¢! 
National Committee on Visiting Teachers, s) 

a week at the University of Texas with a reey 
lar seminar group presenting the problems 


school children based on visiting teacher records 


PUBLIC EDUCATION AT BROOKLYN 
BOTANIC GARDEN 

THe July issue of the Brooklyn Bota 
Garden Record (Vol. XVIII, No. 4, pp. 189 
264) is devoted entirely to a report on “Pub 
Education at the Brooklyn Botanie Garde: 
1910-1928.” <A report on “Research at 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 1910-1927” was 
sued in July, 1927. The present report on ¢! 
educational work reveals the practically 
limited opportunities for botanie gardens in | 
latter field; and in its development along t! 
line the Brooklyn Botanie Garden is said to 
unique among the botanie gardens of the world 

The educational program of the garden has 
been developed along two main lines: (1) ser 
vice to the city, and (2) service to botan 
science and education in the broadest sense. As 
regards the latter, designated also as “World 
Service,” the report says: 

But no institution can render the largest ser 
to its community by remaining local or paro 
in its activities and influence. Just as the Botar 
Garden owes its existence and maintenance 1 


to municipal support and is thereby obligated ¢ Th 
the city, so, also, every community is under th 
tinued indebtedness to the rest of the world, atio) 
should contribute in every possible way to the pu hotan 
lie well-being. 

The scientific and educational work of the Brook with 
lyn Botanie Garden has, from the beginning, bee There 


developed with these fundamental considerat 
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bulletins, directions (arranged according to sea 


son) for garden walks for school ce] lis 


£ ClASS@S, 


seed packets distributed to the 


of Greater New York City, 


to school classes on sur h subjects = t¢ 
chocolate and cocoa, ete. The Broo} 


Garden on request WII s¢ nd copies ot thi 


o teachers and others who may be 


this work. 


inter 


y is performed in three prin RECENT MATERIAL AND PHYSICAL 
) the schools, to me mbers of the GROWTH OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
nd to the general public. The service UNIVERSITY 


ols, for example, is deseribed in detail PRESIDENT JosErpH S. Ames h 


as prepared 


ie alumni the following report of progr 


to the following outline: t! 


nie Garden. The foundation of The 


f labeled collections of liv- ft Li ot a school t 
: arch lahoratory ’? 
plants, in plantations and conserva 1 laboratory 


tories to which teachers may bring or the complexity of 


send pupils for study. nomic al human relatior 


Teaching of school classes in y ‘ to constructive 


Classrooms e better adaptation of the 
) > eds P our moder? 
Laboratories. ‘ , leeds Of i! 


The erectior a new laboratory for the Depart 
Instructional greenhouses. rhe erection of a new laboratory for the | art 


Conservatories. ment of Physics, which is being built at Homewood, 


antations. facing the present Remsen Hall, and of appr 
and teachers, illus mately the same size. This building will 
yn October first, and the department, 
tion of three new men 
tereopticon. physics, should be abl 
Living plants. in the past. 
Consultation and conferences with teachers. The erection of a new buildin; 


Schools the present Physiological Building 


= 


Lectures and addresses by members of °f the Medical School, so that when the university 
the garden staff pens in October, the departments of Physiological 


part t 


lessons. Chemistry, Physiology and Pharmacology will have 


lectures, including lantern slides ®™ple accommodations in every wa} 
d lecture text. The completion of a new Levering Hall on the 
‘ of study material. fomewood grounds, which will offer ample fa 
of penny packets of seeds for es for practically all of the undergraduate activi 
planting in school and home gardens. es at Homewood, and a e1 ria for the 
Children’s horticultural exhibition or fair. °VYeTY One connected with the university 


Inspection of school gardens. ilso afford means for bringing bef 


: 
Temporary exhibits. y prominent speakers in 
th religion and spiritual matters 


Li 


> a . . . . TI e reparation of ple u ler At p! nna 
account of the “World Service” is set I Ms j | : 7 ¢ } ti. } 
3 ‘ : upp already provided, for a building to house 
inder the headings: (1) botanical publi- “ip. 6% 
(1) I e new Institute for the Study of Law, which will 


(2) exchange of seeds with other 4, nuit at the entrance to the Homewood 


gardens of this and foreign countries, 


} 


ectly opposite the Homewood House 
bureau of information, (4) cooperation The restoration of the Homew 


national and international organizations, ner condition, and its devel 


here 


e are appended specimen sheets of lecture um containing furniture, painting 
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are characteristic of the early history of Maryland. 
This work is now in progress. 

Large gifts for the completion of projects in 
connection with the School of Medicine, gifts which 
make possible: (1) The construction and endow- 
ment of the new Medical and Surgical Clinics; 
(2) the endowment of new research laboratories in 
the Wilmer Ophthalmological Institute; (3) the 
completion and endowment of the William H. 
Welch Medical Library, and (4) the erection and 
endowment of an out-patient dispensary and diag- 


nostic clinic. 


FOREIGN SCHOLARS AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Lecturers from abroad at Harvard Univer- 
sity during the coming year are: 


HEATHCOTE WILLIAM GaARROD, professor of poetry 
at Oxford since 1923, will hold the Charles Eliot 
Norton Chair of Poetry, endowed by the late C. C. 
Stillman in 1925. Professor Garrod has had a 
public career almost as varied as that of his two 
predecessors, Professors Gilbert Murray and Eric 
R. D. Maclagan. The chair which they held was 
vacant during the past year. Professor Garrod is 
at present a fellow of Merton College, Oxford. In 
1917 he visited the United States in company with 
C. W. Bowerman and J. H. Thomas, now minister 
of labor in the British Cabinet, as a member of 
the special labor mission. In the following year 
he was assistant secretary of the ministry of recon- 
struction in the British Government. 

HENRI Guy, president of the University of 
Grenoble, will serve as exchange professor from 
France for the first half year. He was exchange 
professor during the first half of 1921. At that 
time he was dean at the University of Toulouse. 
Recently he published the concluding volume of his 
work on French poetry of the sixteenth century. 
He is an authority on the history of many phases 
of French literature. 

Wi.u1aM Hong, professor of history in Yenching 
University, China, will be lecturer on Chinese his- 
tory, in which he is a specialist. 

Orto OLDENBURG, professor of physics at the 
University of Gottingen, is lecturer on physics for 
the first half year. Professor Oldenburg will lec- 
ture on molecular structure and band spectra. 

MonsizuR LEON Rosin, professor of ancient 
philosophy, of the Sorbonne, Paris, lectures during 
the first half year on Plato’s Symposium and the 
philosophy of Plato. 

Wo.rcana Liepe, Ph.D., ordentlicher professor 
of literature at the University of Kiel, Germany, 
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will lecture during the first half year on th 
and work of Hebbel and give a graduate cours 
the poetry of the eighteenth century in Germa: 

SveEN ROSSELAND, professor of astronomy 
director of the observatory at the Universit 
Oslo, Norway, will lecture throughout this year 
work in the Harvard Observatory. He will ¢ 
course in cosmic physics and one in descripti, 
tronomy. At thirty-three he is well know 
a mathematician and astrophysicist. 

Oris J. Topp, professor of Greek at the 
versity of British Columbia, has been apy 
for the year 1929-30 as lecturer in Greck 
Latin. He graduated from Harvard in 1906 
received his degree of Ph.D. from Harvard in 

B. HUMPHREY SUMNER, tutor in modern h 
at Balliol College, Oxford, will be lecturer o1 
tory. He will give a course in the histor 
Europe since 1815, with special reference to R 

ARTHUR DARBY NOCK, lecturer on the class 
Clare College, University of Cambridge, will, 
ing the first half year, be lecturer on the hist 
religions. He will teach in the theological s 
giving the courses formerly conducted by Pro 
E. C. Moore. 

Dr. TrBor Rapo, of Szeged, Hungary, wil 
duct a course in the elementary theory of 
ential equations and a graduate course in mi: 
surfaces and the problem of Plateau. Since 192 
he has been lecturer at the University of Szeged 
where he received his degree of Ph.D. in 1921 

M. Marce.t AvuBERT, of the Louvre, is lecturer 
fine arts for the first half year. He will lectur 
Gothic architecture and sculpture of the cul: 
tion in France. M. Aubert is curator ir 
Louvre, director of the Société d’Archéologie and 
professor in the Ecole des Chartes. 


MEETINGS IN HONOR OF PROFESSOR 
JOHN DEWEY 


MEETINGS in honor of the seventieth birthday 
anniversary of Professor John Dewey, of Co 
lumbia University, will be held in New York on 
October 18 and 19. Professor Dewey was born 
on October 20, 1859, at Burlington, Vermont 

The first program, for which the topic wil! be 
“John Dewey in Education,” is planned for the 
evening of October 18, when a meeting wil! be 
held in the auditorium of Horace Mann School, 
Broadway and 120th Street. Dr. Frank P 
Graves, Commissioner of Education for New 
York State, will preside, and the speakers and 
their topics were announced as follows: 
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Ernest C. Moore, University of California at 
; Angeles, ‘‘ John Dewey’s Contribution to Edu 
nal Theory.’’ 
ss H. NEWLON, Lincoln School, New York, 
Dewey ’s Influence in the Schools.’’ 
I. L. KANDEL, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
y, ‘*John Dewey’s Influence on Education in 


Lands.’’ 


[he Philosophy of John Dewey” will be the 
- of the second meeting, which will be held 
following morning in Philosophy Hall, Co- 
Barton 


bia University. Professor Ralph 


ry will preside there and the speakers will 


rc—E F. Meap, University of Chicago, ‘‘ John 
vey and the Philosophies of his Contempora 


ERBERT W. Columbia University, 
Prospect of Empirical Philosophy.’’ 


SCHNEIDER, 


luncheon will be given at the Hotel Astor 


| P. M. of the same day. The guests will dis- 


“John Dewey in Social Progress,” under 
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5OD 


the chairmanship of President James Rowland 
Yale The 


speakers and their topics at the luncheon are: 


Angell, of University. scheduled 


Miss JANE ADDAMS, ‘‘ John 
Welfare.’’ 


JaMES HARVEY Rosinson, ‘‘ John Dewey 


Dewey in 8S 


eral Thought.’’ 


Professor Dewey has taught philosophy sinee 
degree from 


Prior to 


1884, when he obtained his Ph.D 
the Johns Hopkins University. join 
ing the Columbia faculty in 1905, he was with 
Minnesota 


He has spent two years in China and 


the Universities of Michigan, and 
Chicago. 
Japan, where his lectures were translated into 
the native tongues. He surveyed the Turkish 
educational system in 1924, lectured at the sum- 
mer session of the University of Mexico in 1926 
and was a member of a delegation of educators 
who visited Russia in 1928. Professor Dewey's 
last trip abroad was in the spring of this year, 
when he was invited to deliver the Gifford le« 


tures at the University of Edinburgh, Scotland 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Ur, ALEXANDER G. RuTHVEN, chairman of the 

urtment of zoology and dean of administra 

, has been elected by a unanimous vote of the 

rd of regents to succeed Dr. Clarence C. 

tle as president of the University of Mich- 

Dr. Ruthven has been a member of the 
veulty of the university since 1906. 


\s has already been noted Dr. Clarence A. 
irbour will be installed as president of Brown 
niversity on October 18 when he will give 

inaugural address. President A. Lawrence 
owell, of Harvard University, and President 
vingston Farrand, of Cornell University, will 
present greetings from other institutions. Presi- 
lent James R. Angell, of Yale University, will 
among the speakers at the dinner. 


fue Rigur Honoraste JAMEs Ramsay Mac- 
Donatp, Prime Minister of Great Britain, was 
the guest of The George Washington University 
on the oecasion of the university’s fall con- 
vocation on October 9. At that time the uni 
‘sity conferred upon the Prime Minister the 
norary degree of doctor of laws. The cere 
nies took place in Memorial Continental] Hall 


at eleven o’clock and were attended by members 
the 5u 


preme Court and Congress, and by the trustees 


of the diplomatic corps, the cabinet, 


and faculties of The George Washington Uni 
versity. 

JouNnN Pierson McCaskey, editor emeritus of 
The Pennsylvania School Journal, celebrated 
his ninety-second birthday on October 9. 

E. E. 


Greenville, Mississippi, was honored by the city 


Bass, superintendent of schools at 
recently when they named the new Junior High 
School the E. E. Bass Junior High School. Mr. 
Bass is serving his forty-sixth year as superin 
tendent of the Greenville public schools. 

Josepu E. Murpuy, who has been at the head 
of the Hurley, Wisconsin, school system for the 
past twenty-five years, was honored by the com 
munity at a banquet on August 19 as a mark 
of appreciation. Superintendent Murphy went 
to Hurley in 1904, serving first as principal of 
the high school and later as superintendent of 
schools. 

Dr. L. W. health 


Cleveland public schools, has been elected presi 


CHILDS, director of the 
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dent of the National Association of Public 
School Physicians, 


Dr. Lewis F. Pitcner, formerly vice-dean of 
the school of fine arts of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed head of the 
department and professor of architecture at the 
Pennsylvania State College. 


Proressor O. C. HetminaG, of the department 
of economies and sociology at Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota, is absent on leave during 
the first semester, studying at Yale University. 
In his absence Dr. William R. Sherman, of De- 
Pauw University, has been appointed visiting 
Professor H. P. 
Houghton, of the department of Greek, is also 
on furlough during the first semester. He is 
studying at the University of Athens. A third 
Carleton faculty member now on sabbatical leave 
is Professor N. S. Dungay, of the department 
of hygiene and public health. He is traveling 
and studying in Europe. 


protessor of economies. 


Dr. CLARENCE YounG, of the University of 
Iowa, goes to Colgate University this year to 
take charge of a new orientation course in bio- 
logical sciences. This course will cover biology, 
zoology and psychology taken up from the evo- 
lutionary standpoint. 


Water H. Srp.e, assistant to the directors 
of the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard Univer- 
sity and lecturer in fine arts at the university, 
has recently been appointed to the directorship 
of the Cincinnati Art Museum and Academy. 
Mr. Siple will also be curator of the Charles P. 
Taft collection, which has been given to the 
city, and professor of fine arts in the University 
of Cincinnati. 

Miss Fiora IsaseLte Woxcort, for thirty- 
four years registrar of Oberlin College, retired 
on August 31. Donald M. Love, assistant dean, 
will undertake in addition the work of registrar. 


S. M. Stourrer, of Pottstown, Pennsylvania, 
has been elected superintendent of the schools 
of Wilmington, Delaware. Before going to 
Pottstown last year, Mr. Stouffer was superin- 
tendent of Hanover schools for six years. He 
will sueceed David A. Ward, who resigned at 
Wilmington to accept the superintendency at 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 
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J. F. RipersauGH, principal of the High 
School at Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, has been 
elected superintendent. 

Miss FuLorence C. Fox, associate specialist in 
elementary education of the U. S. Bureau of 
Edueation, has been placed in charge of corr 
spondence school service for children living 
isolated parts of the country, including the chil 
dren of army officers, naval officers and light 
house keepers. This service will be similar to 
aid offered the isolated children of Australia 
and Canada by the education departments 


those governments. 


Mrs. Eva Wuitine Waite has assumed offic: 
as president of the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union. She remains at the head oi 
Elizabeth Peabody House, Boston. 

Cuar_es E. Dickey, superintendent of Al 
legheny County Schools, Pennsylvania, and 
Robert E. Laramy, superintendent of Altoona 
schools, have been appointed by Governor 
Fisher on a state commission which is to in 
vestigate schools for the blind and deaf. 


JoHN Mvrray, principal of the Universit: 
College of the South West, at Exeter, England, 
is in the United States and will visit a numb 
of colleges and universities in the interest of 
establishing a junior year abroad for American: 
at University College. 

Gerorce Paget THOMSON, professor of natura 
philosophy in the University of Aberdeen since 
1922, has taken up his work as non-resident lec 
turer in chemistry in Cornell University. Pro 
fessor Thomson is the son of Sir J. J. Thomson 


M. Anpré SreGrriep, the French economist 
recently lectured at Wellesley College on “The 
Psychology of Political Parties in France.” 

Srepuen C. Simms, director of the Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Chicago, is making 4 
study of the museums of Great Britain and th 
continent. He is accompanied by Joseph N 
Field, son of Stanley Field, president of the 
museum. 


Proressor Pact M. Lincoun, director of the 
school of electrical engineering of Cornell Uni- 
versity, left Ithaca on September 27 for a world 
trip which will include a visit to the Interna- 


oe 
= 
% 
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ial Engineering Congress in Tokyo, Japan, 
November 11 to November 21. Prot 


who is on sabbatical leave, plans to 


ssor 
id the year in travel. He sailed from the 


; nn at 
ie CUdas 


on October 11, stopping at Hono- 
After the congress he 


en route to Japan. 
Korea, China, the Philippines, New 
nd, India and return through Europe 


Proressor Leon J. RicHarpson, direetor of 
extension division of the University of Cali- 


rnia, hi 
ere he participated in the World Confer nee 


is returned from Cambridge, England, 


Adult Edueation. 
Ni W 


State Board of Regents, died on Septem- 


LBERT Moor, vice-chancellor of the 


- 13 at the age of seventy-four years. 


Dr. CHarLes RaNoLtp Maclnwnes, professor 
ties at Princeton University, died on 


tember 29 at the age of fifty-seven years. 


Dr. THomas Lyncu MontGomery, formerly 
Pennsylvania state librarian and since 1921 li- 
rian and corresponding secretary of the 
nnsylvania Historical Society, died on Octo- 


r 2. Dr. Montgomery was sixty-seven years 


California 


Association Placement Bureau, died 


Sim CHANEY, manager of the 
chers 


September 6 at the age of sixty-one years. 


APPROPRIATE exercises in celebration of the 
tieth anniversary of the invention of the in 
candeseent lamp by Thomas A. Edison will be 
eld in the publie schools of New York City 
October 21, in accordance with a ruling by 
Schools O’Shea. 


aspects of this topie will be discussed in the 


Superintendent of Various 


ssroom and the story of Edison’s life will 
told. “The 


ance of this invention can be adequately ap 


social and commercial signifi 
preciated by the children only if comparisons 
re made between the incandescent light and 
the older methods of illumination which it is 
rapidly superseding,” writes Dr. O’Shea in his 
reular. “Only the older children are able to 
inderstand the principles involved in the inean- 
deseent light, but all the pupils ean appreciate 
the story of the tremendous difficulties Edison 


encountered before he was finally successful in 


} 2 9 . . 
devising a method of preparing a practical car- 
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bon filament.” <A 

Roosevelt in regard 
on October 21 of the fiftieth am 
invention of the incandescent light by Th 
Edison reads in part: “Upon all our people the 
propriety and fitness of a state-wide manifesta 
Thomas Edison 


tion of their high regard for 


and an appreciation of his genius by the cor 
duet of commemorative exercises in our schools 
in our civie organizations and fraternal societies, 
supplementing these with the illumination on 
the night of October 21 of the great modern 
structures, the utility of which has been en 
haneed by the invention of the incandescent 
lamp.” 


Tre Sixth Annual Educational Conference, 
inaugurated in the spring of 1924 at the Univer 
sity of Kentucky, will be held on October 25 and 
26 at the university, with Dr. Frank L. MeVey, 
president, and Dr. W. 8. Taylor, dean of the 


; 


college of education, in charge of the meeting 
All meetings during the session will be held in 


Hall on the 
Plans for the 


the new Memorial University 


campus. conferenee include a 


trom 


series of addresses by prominent educators 
Ohio, Washington, 


D. C., and a series of sectional meetings for the 


Michigan, Minnesota and 
discussion of separate topics such as “College 
Edueation”; “Secondary Education”; “Elemen 


“Health 


“Home Economics Education.’ 


tary Education”; Edueation,”” and 


’ On Friday eve 
ning at 6:30 o’clock, a banquet will be given in 
honor of visiting educators with President Me 
Dean M. E. Haggerty, ot 


the University of Minnesota, will be the speaker 


Vey as toastmaster. 
of the evening. Among those attending will be 


the Honorable William J. Cooper, U. S. Com 


missioner of Education and former state super 
California; Dr. S. A. 
Courtis, of the University of Michigan, and Dr 


Boyd H. Bode, of Ohio State University. 


intendent of schools in 


More than 300 leading psychologists, sociolo 
gists, authorities on religion and others are ex 
pected to attend the conference on religion as a 
factor in the shaping of human conduct and 
character to be held at Northwestern University 
on November 15 and 16. Professor George H 
Betts, of the school of education of Northwest 


ern University, is chairman of the program e¢ 
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mittee of the conference. Some of the scholars 
who have accepted invitations to appear on the 
conference program are: Professor Frank N. 
Freeman, professor of educational psychology, 
University of Chicago; Professor Charles E. 
Rugh, specialist in public-school education, Uni- 
versity of California; Dr. James R. Oliver, psy- 
chiatrist, of the Johns Hopkins University and 
head of the institute of legal medicine; Pro- 
fessor John M. Mecklin, professor of sociology, 
Dartmouth College; Dr. George A. Coe, recently 
of Columbia University and an authority on re- 
ligious education, and Dr. Ernest Fremont 
Tittle, pastor of the First Methodist Church, 
Evanston. 

Tue sixth annual conference of the Associa- 
tion of Special Libraries and Information Bu- 
reaus was held at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
on September 20-22. The president-elect, Sir 
J. J. Thomson, delivered an address on the first 
evening of the meeting, and afterwards Briga- 
dier-General Magnus Mowat reviewed the past 
year’s work of the association, and Mr. Laurie 
Magnus dealt with the approach of the pro- 
ducer to the consumer of information. At the 
sectional meetings, such subjects as technical 
English, books versus text-books in schools, 
training of special librarians and the interna- 
tional organization of information services were 
discussed. 

Leave of absence from the University of 
Pennsylvania has been granted as follows: Dr. 
Alfred H. Williams, professor of industry in 
the Wharton School, has gone to Europe to 
study manufacturing methods, particularly in 
connection with the textile industry, and Dr. 
James P. Lichtenberger, professor of sociology 
in the same school, will teach that subject on the 
third university cruise around the world. Dr. 
Michael Dorizas, assistant professor of geog- 
raphy, will travel and study abroad for a year. 
Dr. George D. Hadzsits, professor of Latin, will 
be the third member of the university faculty to 
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hold the annual professorship at the Americs 
Academy in Rome. Dr. William Moody has r 
ceived the Guggenheim fellowship in education 
and will spend a year abroad in research work 
Dr. Philip P. Calvert will devote a year to r 
search work in entomology, chiefly in foreig 
museums. Dr. J. H. S. Bossard, professor o: 
sociology, and Dr. James F. Dewhurst, assistan: 
professor of industry in the Wharton Sehoo), 
will conduct a business-education survey in thi 
country during the next six months. 


“In the belief that the artistic development ot 
a given nation in architecture, sculpture and 
painting should be studied as an integral part 
of national life, closely allied to social condi 
tions, intellectual tendencies and literary mov 
ments,” a number of donors have presente: 
Harvard University with $150,000 to found 
chair of German Art and Culture, to be known 
as the Kuno Francke Professorship. No incum 
bent has been named for the current academi 
year. There were ten donors to the fund. Mr 
Julius Rosenwald, of Chicago, gave $50,000 
ward the foundation of the chair, Mr. Henry 
Goldman, of the class of 1878, subseribed #40. 
000 and Mr. Felix Warburg, of New York, sub 
seribed $25,000. The other donors included Mr. 
Charles J. Liebman, of New York; Mr. Th: 
dore Baettenhaussen, of New York City; Mr 
Jacob F. Schoellkopf, of Buffalo, N. Y.; Mr. 
Julius Goldman, of New York City; Mr. Pau! 
M. Warburg, of New York City; Mr. Fred 
erick A. O. Schwarz, ’24, and Mr. Henry 
Schwarz, ’29, of Greenwich, Connecticut. The 
donors of the Kuno Francke professorship made 
their gift in honor of the founder and honorary 
curator of the Germanic Museum at Harvard 
University, Kuno Francke, emeritus professor 
of Germanic culture, whose work toward build 
ing up the study of Germanic culture at Har 
vard had furnished the example which they 
desired to see perpetuated. 


DISCUSSION 


A GENERAL STATISTICAL OFFICE INA 
UNIVERSITY 

A STATISTICAL office is usually organized in 

response to specific administrative requirements. 





These requirements may be of a temporary 
nature such as supplying the answer to some 
particular problem or question, or they may 
be of a more or less permanent nature where 


§ 
‘a 
om 
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itisties are continuously needed for adminis 
rative purposes. An office which later becomes 
permanent bureau of statistical information 
ften has its beginning in a certain statistical 
juiry or survey which is required. The de- 
nds on a university or college for information 
Sta 
cal information and material on the required 
ject are not always at hand in a form avail 


ncerning its work are many and varied. 


e for immediate use. If it is collected, how 
r,and on file it ean readily be converted into 
desired form. Not only does statistical 
mation help in the answering of some 
uinistrative problem but a presentation of 
ires often results in the conception of addi 
| investigations founded upon the prelimi 
ry showing of the figures. 
statistics are 
h a statistical office, the task of getting 
rts when they are wanted is so tedious and 
nsive that what is considered a good gues 
ade, rather than bother about the desired 


Oftentimes, if not available 


ports. In the absence of a statistical office, 
ther method is often used where the informa 
concerns the instructional departments: 
of asking the administrative units of each 
e to prepare the desired information con 
ning their departments and forward the 
ires to the proper administrative officer. 
often leads to a combined report concern 
- ten or twelve separate colleges. The figures 
the various colleges are often not on a com 
parable basis and the interpretations of ten or 
ve individuals enter into the deductions of 
report. 
In a short time, however, if there is need, 
: statistical office proves its usefulness in sup- 
ving the material for various fields of activity. 
\s the years pass by, gradually an invaluable 
lection of material on such subjects as the 
e of classes, teaching load and cost, the effi- 
use of building space, ete., becomes avail- 
‘e which make possible the intelligent scrutiny 
current tendencies and adoption of policies 
the light of all the facts. All the while, 
iso, the material improves in quality and in 
parability. The information covers longer 


periods, and the published reports command a 


re careful study and a wider audience. 
A single report on the size of classes is of 
value in showing the number of very small 
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classes, large classes or the average-size class 
From such a report certain rules, allowing, of 
course, for the expression that there are “excep 
But in 
order to see if any improvements are made, in 


tions to all rules,” 


may be put in force. 
order to note the tendency or trend of the 
figures, it is necessary to compile the figures 
over a period of years. It is not sufficient to 
prepare and keep data on file for the current 
vear. Figures have significance from a statisti 
eal view-point only when they are assembled 
analyzed and studied over a period of year 
The utility of a series of statistical studi 
depends upon their continuity along comparabk 
lines. 

Statistical information about a university is 
not of great value unless it is timely and unless 
it accurately presents all the facts. Since a 
new term starts twice a year under the semester 
plan, or three times a year under the quarter 
plan, it is desirable to have accurate information 
the 


available so 


semester or 
that necessary 
changes may be made the following term. The 
Betore 


concerning current quartet 


promptly any 
same is true about budget information. 
the year is three fourths gone it is necessary to 
have data prepared and analyzed for the cur 
rent year in order that the new budget may be 
prepared in the light of the proper facts. Fig 
ures lose much of their value with age. To the 
extent to which it becomes necessary to under 
take quick and temporary survey for the ac 
cumulation of information, prompt and effective 
action is always impeded. The administration 
that has the 
readily outline its program because its needs 


most effective information can 


are clear. Such a program, supported by tact, 
is therefore less open to criticism or refutation. 
Administrative decision is to a certain extent 
dependent on factual support. The apportion 
ment of congressmen, immigration quotas, elec 
for and 


toral votes, appropriations rivers 


education—all are based upon 


harbors, for 
tabulated figures and comparison of facts. 
The statistical procedure should be such that 
information and data may be collected, recorded 
and made available to the proper administrative 
officials in a minimum of time. Any methods 
which do not meet these requisites can not be 


regarded as fulfilling the goal of a statistical 
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office or the purposes for which the records are 
kept and the reports required. Detailed analy- 
sis of the information and the establishing of a 
uniform and comparable basis for the reporting 
of certain data will make possible the presen- 
tation of current and intelligent reports. 

Where a central statistical office is organized, 
comparable reports, based upon a uniform inter- 
pretation of the facts, should be available. 
Mathematical accuracy as well as accuracy in 
the theory or method used is of the utmost im- 
portance. A recent headline in a newspaper 
reads, “misplaced decimal point brings death to 
three boys.” This is a caption for an article 
which explains a mistake made in the ealeulation 
of a quantity of drugs in a prescription which 
led to the patients being given 2.5 grams instead 
of .25, or ten times the correct quantity. 

An article on statistics does not seem to be 
complete without use of the expression “there 
are three kinds of lies; lies, damned lies and 
statistics.” Yet figures do not lie; but they, 
like human beings, sometimes conceal the real 
truth and permit us to mislead ourselves. One 
of the most common reasons why statisties con- 
ceal part of the real truth is beeause deductions 
are made from some but not all of the factors 
which may affect the problem under considera- 
tion. There are influences over and above those 
taken into account. Statistics are true or not 
according to the completeness and accuracy of 
our count of facts. The correct use of statistics 
adds to the support of the user, whether it be 
an individual or an institution, because people 
like to be associated with a cause that has the 
reputation of being practical. The person or 
institution who counts facts, tabulates informa- 
tion, thus separating apparent facts from facts 
which may be proved, who has knowledge of 
all information as far as is possible concerning 
a subject is less likely to make mistakes in judg- 
ment. To receive proper support institutions 
must put their statistics to practical use and 
base their future program and policies upon 
the experiences of the past. 

The chief function of a general statistical 
office in a university is to reduce the uncertain- 


ties to certainties as far as possible. Such an 


office has to deal with two different types of 
reports: on the one hand are the reports of a 
recurring nature, a series of information which 
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should be reported each year or oftener, and 
the other, special reports or surveys which need 
to be made because some particular phase o! 
educational policy is under examination or sou 
times to answer specific questions raised insid 
or outside of the institution. 

Examples of the first type include: 


The number and size of classes. 

The number and distribution of the instru: 
tional staff by ranks. 

Salary rates and payroll statistics of the instrue 
tional, scientific, administrative and mechanical 
staff. 

Enrolment statistics showing the trend of en: 
ment. 

The number and value of scholarships. 

The teaching load, especially the change in the 
number of semester credit hours taught. 

Average clock hours per faculty member, and 
the number of student credit hours or student 
clock hours. 

The distribution and source of expenditures 
under the various activities of a university as in 
struction, research and extension. 

Figures of unit expense, whether of per capita, 
per student credit hour or per semester credit hour, 

The number of registrations in courses. 


Special reports may be along various lines, 
but a few examples of titles of reports which 
might fall under this classification inelude : 


Why Students Leave the University before 
Graduation. 

The Length of Student Attendance or Student 
Mortality. 

Room Rent per Month and Board per Week 
Paid by Students at the University. 

Use of Rooms in Various Buildings. 

Schedule of Valuation of Completed Buildings 
after Allowing for Depreciation Based on 1928 
Building Costs. 

The Distribution of Teaching by Ranks to the 
Freshman, Sophomore, Junior and Senior Classes 


These will serve the purpose of illustrative 
examples. 
. Recurring and special reports, however, at 
only a part of the activities of a university 
statistical office. There are a large number of 
more or less involved questionnaires to be filled 
out. One of the chief difficulties about ques 
tionnaires is to see that each of them has unt 
form answers to similar questions. If the 
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ns asked 


statistical office, it 


information 
the 


ree for the answers to such questionnaires 


concern avaliad 


should be 


the approval of the proper administrative 
of there 
special statements serving a 


er. In addition, course, are 


mber I tem 
need. 
ne of the significant reasons for compiling 
ties, especially data regarding the instruc 
departments, is for use in assisting th 
paration of the university budget. It 
rable to have figures at hand which will sho 
needs of the various departments to sul 
ite decisions regarding the various budg: 
ests. Figures regarding the budget should 
compiled as to show in advance whethe: 
s need for an a decrease 


increase or 


irrent budget. For budget purposes 


how 


by each department has proved usefu 


the number of semester credit 
mparative statement, by departments, of 


number of semester credit hours taught 
s any inerease or decrease due to additio: 
scontinuance of any course or the addi: 
dropping of sections in existing courses 
figures which help to support any chang: 
proposed budget are: the number of clo: 
rs taught per faculty member, the numbe: 


sses, the registrations in courses, also t! 


, 
sent number and distribution, by rank, o! 
instructional staff. 
order to accomplish the purposes of a 
tistical office it is necessary to keep on fil 
for immediate use numerous reports and 
sties. A partial list of statistics which have 
oved useful include the various publication 
the Bureau of Education, annual catalogues 
gisters of comparable institutions, mathe 


the 


reports trom 


tables, “The Research Bulletin of 

tional Education Association,” 
individual faculty members, “The Statistica! 
Abstract of the United States,” financial reports 
comparable institutions, “The Annual! 

port of the State 


rt of the Superintendent of Public In 


Tax Commission,” “The 


tion” and various edueation and statisti 
er.odical publications. Statements must be 
m file up to date regarding index numbers, 


rates, student fees, high-school attendance 


and number graduating, population, national! 


and 


4 


state wealth and income and other useful 
ets which may be needed at any time. 
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of the 


concerning the teaching activities of the various 


One primary sour ol intormation 
departments is the statistical re ports concerning 


each member of the instructional staff suk 
reports should be filled out each semester by 
each member of the teaching statf, 

the ot 
+] 


Lue coluerce 


and approve 


head the de partment 


Figures 


number 


by 


and dean ol 
conce rned, 
taught, credit 


ol 


classes and other information are 


aiue, ol 


tribution students by sex, colleges 
shown Oo 
reports. This report is the basis for stat 
concerning the instructional service ot 
The statistical office does not du 


ry a 


ue rey 


versity. 
the work of any other office. 
office, for example, keeps all records con 
This 
available for the use of the statist 
the statistical 


Intormation 


ical offices 


individual students. 


It is desirable also that 
have available for its use the necessary 


ment to efficiently prepare the statist 


which it deals. For the most part, a caleulating 
to the Monroe Marchant 


a comptometer, an addi 


machine, similar or 
ealeulators, or 
chine, and a long and standard cari 

In addit 


flicient 


writer will serve the purpose. 


the equipment there should be su clerical 


help to keep the reports and informative ree 


ords so they ean be used to the best advantage 
by those interested. 

The statistical office should either be directly 
responsible to the pre sident, or should bi 
the supervision of some general officer, 

the comptroller, through whom it reports to the 
president. The president of a university turns 


lo the comptroll r tor data whi h Will aid in the 


for the 


maintenance and capital expendit 


securing of additional funds operation, 
ires oO 
institution; for figures concerning the 
population, taxes, total state appropriations and 
similar subjects; and for information concern 
ing the instructional departments involving the 
their teach 


efficiency 


educational program, especially 
loads, and the economy and 
various instructional units. It is logical, th 
fore, that a statistical office should be under the 
general supervision of the comptroller to keep 
statistics on file which will be useful an 
in the furnishing of reports concerning 
matter which may be needed. 

It is not the function of the statistical 
to prepare material for publication. Its 


services 
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are for internal purposes. Significant facts 
which it may bring to light should be released 
only through proper administrative channels to 
avoid misinterpretations. 

Certainly it is true that the administration 
and guidance of a statistical office has to be 
under some officer of the institution who is in a 
position to know what is needed by the adminis- 
trative executive and to bring out the conclu 
sions arrived at by the statistics in such a way 
as to fulfil the need or to anticipate information 
which may be needed. Such an officer should 
suggest corrective measures to change conditions 
that are shown by the conclusions of the sta 
tisties, and what will be involved in the change. 

The use of statistics is only one of the aids 
to administrative control. The deductions ar- 
rived at by statistics are not conclusive, but 
they furnish a measuring stick. 

And so it is the purpose of the statistical 
office to compile statistical reports and keep 
information at hand for the use of the president 
and other administrative and educational offi- 
cers; to aid departments or individual staff 
members in the answering of statistical in- 
quiries; to be a central office for the distribu- 
tion, upon proper authority, of uniform answers 
to questionnaires, and, finally, to aid in the 
accomplishment, by the use of statistics, of an 
improvement in the financial program and the 
educational advancement and efficiency of the 
institution. 

Aurrep E. Lee 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


SOME EXAMPLES OF STUDENT CRITI- 
CISM OF TEACHING 

In the issue of Scnoot anp Soctery for 
January 12, 1929, I proposed, as a method of 
obtaining student criticism of teachers and 
teaching, a written paper from each student, 
giving constructive and destructive criticisms of 
the course and the manner in which it was 
taught. 

It might be interesting to both the adherents 
and the opponents of this method to read a few 
from different student- 


paragraphs, chosen 


papers, representative of the results obtained. 
In this particular course, the topic assigned was 
“What is Wrong with English 31?” 
papers were, of course, anonymous. 


The 
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If the student were made to understand that he 
must write a certain number of words in a semes 
ter, but that he could hand them in whenever he 
wanted to, he would likely do better work. . 
The most important part of the course is the writ- 
ing of letters and themes. More time should }y 
spent on the writing of letters because that is t 
type of writing the student is most likely to ( 
after graduation. . . . The course could also « 
tain reading of various magazine articles. ‘| 
would be different from the reading of books and 
would probably prove more interesting. 


Another improvement I think that would 
altogether logical and beneficial is the reading 
students’ manuscripts in class. It would x 
added incentive to do good work, along with : 
keen spirit of keen competition. 


I think that the teacher could criticize the: 
with more profit to the student. 


The class assignments were not well arranged 
for one assignment no outside preparation 
required, and for another assignment several | 
had to be spent on the text to get any meaning 
from the essay that was to be read. 


The outside essays that were read to the class 
were not interesting; the only reason the students 
liked them was that they did not have to r 


The course in English 31 very often beca 
monotonous, but our instructor often saw this and 
read us some real writing from modern periodicals 
Why not more of this? : 


The practice of letter-writing was very interest 
ing and very helpful, to say the least. I t 
that there should be more of it ineluded in the 
course, for it is absolutely necessary that on 
able to write a good letter if one is to have an) 
success in the business world. 


I think that better instructive material in regard 
to letter-writing should be supplied to the student 
The mimeographed sheets which are now in vogu 
are rather inefficient and do not always preset 
good examples. 


In my opinion, the writing of themes should | 
done outside of class, I have heard numerous cov 
plaints among the students about class themes. !' 
is very difficult for me to write a theme in class 
The great trouble is to think of something to write | 
when one has had no previous knowledge of wat 


the assigned subjects would be... . Althoug! 
] 


English 31 is not a course in letter-writing, 4 i! 
believe more time should be devoted to writing vA 
good business letters. At present one gets only 4 It i 


hazy idea of how letters should be written. 
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foregoing are fair samples of the kind 
structive criticism obtained. Certain other 
sms counterbalance each other; for in 


ask 


for fewer; some praise, others condemn 


i 


some students for more themes, 
xt-books; with some, outside reading is in 

with others, in disfavor; some say that 
structor is very interesting, others that he 
s an entire lack of interest in the course. 
usly, then, the temperament and interests 
student color quite deeply his criticisms. 
s method of student 


s, pathetic, or, perhaps, tragic side. 


criticism has its 
I offer the following, written by a student 
had little or no adequate training in 
ish in high school, who took a course in 
mar his first semester in college and who 
then allowed to attempt the regular fresh- 
composition course? It is given exactly as 
rote it, on the subject, “My Honest Opinion 
English 1.” One must agree that there is a 


at deal of truth in the last sentence. 
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It teaches the student how to use the right tenes 
or the right verb if he is not to 

The course teaches or trys to s! 

to write sentences and then put them toget 
make a theme. There are large numbers of 
ness men that can not write a theme and 

can not write a theme how are they going to cary 
on their business as it should be. Students must 
learn how to write and learn how to put ntences 
together before they can do office work. A student 
should learn how to do this in the Englis} 1 course 
In a way [ think there are too 


The 


many themes to 
write during the term. students don’t like to 
have to write so much. 

The essay reading does not go so good wit 
of the 
kind of matter. 


On the whole I 


students. They do not like to read 

think the course done me a lot 
of good. I that I had 
thought were so important and I learned things 
that I will never forget. I will say there wer 
plenty of things I should have learned that I did 


W YKOF! 


learned things never 


not. ’ ’ 
G. dS. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


THE HEALTH OF TEACHERS 
l'ne Board of Education and the New York 
ibereulosis and Health have, 
igh a joint committee, been making a four- 
study of health education in the training 
ols for teachers and have submitted a report 
Its recommenda- 


Association 


the eity superintendent. 
have been embodied in the revised curricu- 
of these institutions. Health being the first 
tial, it becomes the first duty of the state, 
insists upon taking over the education ot 
hild, to give attention to its health. This 
ves a certain technical equipment on the 
of the elementary school teacher. It even 
the teacher under an obligation to look 
his own health, not only to increase his 
eney, but to set an example of an “ideal of 
adulthood.” 

e was when, in the pioneer communities 
rate, the teacher was usually one of such 
ired health as not to take part in the able- 
But physical fitness is now 


activities. 


d 
varded as a teaching asset if not a requisite. 
to be inferred from the report that instruc- 


tion which would safeguard the health of the 
teacher would be worth the expense of tuition in 
personal hygiene. The “sickness records” are 
referred to as suggesting that the “living les- 
sons” set by the teachers are always helpful, 
even economically, It is proposed, therefore, 
that every teacher in training should take the 
“obligatory course” acquainting him with the 
elementary rules for safeguarding his own 
health and that of his pupils, and giving him 
a knowledge of the content and technique of 
health education. Recognition of the abnormal! 
in the appearance of the pupil who should be 
reported for expert attention is but one of the 
But 


health is the main thing sought. 


suggested. positive, vigorou 
The teachers 


should be the “in sano corpore” exemplars. 


services 


Elective courses are also recommended for the 
training of those who wish to specialize in health 
education. This is of secondary importance, for 
such training ean hardly be adequate by itself 
to qualify graduates for expert health teaching, 
however helpful it may be in increasing their 


general competence in such matters. The essen 
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tial thing is that the teacher should be made to 
appreciate the importance of health in his own 
service and in the guidance of those entrusted 
to his care. The committee will have done a 
great service for the next generation if atten- 
tion to personal hygiene by the teacher, and 
through him by the pupil, can become “conta- 
The New York Times. 


” 
fous. 


DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 
Tue houses in Stepney Causeway in the oc- 


eupation of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes want re- 


building. Though they are now no more than 
the receiving houses of that great philanthropic 
enterprise, the children being soon sent out to 
pleasanter surroundings, they receive, as was 
explained in these columns recently, about 1,800 
children annually—a number which proves that 
better than buildings is 
required. It is estimated that £50,000 will be 


needed for the new equipment, with which is to 


something obsolete 


be associated the memory of the late treasurer, 
Mr. Howard Williams, and the late chairman of 
the council, Mr. William McCall. Those two 
lifelong friends of the homes must have seen an 
immense number of children under the 
“Ever Open Door” and through it to health and 
happiness; for the 100,000th admission was re- 


corded three years ago, and there are always 


pass 


several thousands of children at a time under 
the care of the homes. They are not, however, 
except in the first instance, when they often 
want the most careful treatment, to be found at 
Stepney, but in one or other of the various 
homes which have been created for them outside 
the streets of London—at Barkingside, for in- 
stanee, where hundreds of girls live in a minia- 
ture garden city; at Woodford Bridge, where 
the boys have theirs; at Goldings, in Hertford- 
shire, where more boys receive technical train- 
ing, and at Elmham in Norfolk and elsewhere; 
while the delicate, the erippled and the difficult 
have homes of their own. Others to the number 
of many hundreds are boarded out with kindly 
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families all over the country; for a rigid insti 


tutionalism never commended itself either 
Barnardo or to his successors. 
Fortunately the reputation of the homes 


stands so high, and the claim which they m 

on the publie generosity is so direct, that fow 

It has been the eo 
that no 


charities are better known. 
tinual boast of the 
child has ever been refused admission, that no 


homes destituts 


votes are required and that there is no waiting 
list. The plight of many of the children at the 


on 





time of entrance has been far too dire for su 
niceties; but that it has been possible all thes 
years to dispense with them is itself a t 
monial to the efficiency of the homes and 
their management. It is further supported | 
the history of the children afterwards, the great 
majority of whom, notwithstanding pli) 
drawbacks and the effects, not easy to dispers 
immediately, of early privation and hard tre 
ment, have grown up into honest, healthy and 
intelligent men and women. The boys are to ly 
found in many crafts and trades, in the navy 
and the mereantile marine (for which they ar 
specially trained), and in the Dominions, for 
which they are also prepared. The record of 
the girls in after life is equally creditable. T! 
homes, indeed, as everybody knows, have don 
an inealeulable amount of human salvage, at 
if there is anything to be deplored about t! 

it is that for all the social improvement of t 
last sixty years they should still find as mu 
work to do as Thomas Barnardo found in thos 
far-off days when as a young medical student | 
first discovered children in packs, naked 
starving, making nightly refuges for themselves 
in the holes and corners of a London far |ess 
sanitary and in the midst of a social orga: 
tion far less conscientious than at present. But 
parental carelessness, wickedness and misior 
tune continue to bear their unhappy fruits, 
be saved, if they are to be saved, as of old, by 
compassionate men and women.—The L 
Times. 


+ 


REPORTS 


SURVEY OF METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

THE committee on survey of educational in- 

stitutions appointed by the Board of Education 


Episcopal Church met 
to develop plans for 4 


of the Methodist 
Chieago on October 2 
survey of the schools sponsored by the church. 
This project, designed to test the effectiveness 
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hundred schools, was ordered by the 


Conference of 1928 on a memorial! 


by the Educational Association and 

1 in by the Board of Edueatior 
ttee consists of the following men: Bisho; 
Nicholson, 
Albion 


Frank E. 


President John 
College, Vice-chairman: 
Mornin 
e; President Frederick C. Ejiselen, of Gar 
iblical Arlo Ayr 
n, of Drew University; Headmaster Ralph 
of Wilbraham Academy; Dr. (¢ 
the 
niversity of Chicago; President Raymond 
nt, of the University of Louisville; Drs 
m S. Bovard, Albert E. Kirk, Merril] J 
and J. 


tary, are ex-officio members. 


Chairman: 
Seaton, of 
Mossman, of 
Institute; President 


naries 


id, direetor of school of education 


P. MaeMillan, who was elected 


Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, formerly of the Uni 

of Kentucky and now of the University 

ro, well known for his educational sur 

As as 

t director, Mr. John Dale Russell, who has 

associated Dr. 
} 


has been employed. 


k, has been seeured as director. 
with Reeves in previous 
Mr. Hugh C. 
formerly business manager of Albion 
Mr. Maurice F. Seay, formerly 
Danville High School, 


specialist in the study of 


ets 


re, and 


] 


pal of Danville, 


wky, and a 
lary schools, are members of the staff. 


ie colleges will be asked the following ques 


th a view of determining facts needed 
survey : 

What service is your college attempting to 
der? 


Is the institution well located with regard t« 
npeting institutions and service to its con 
stituency? 


T 


Is the control, organization and internal ad 
inistration of your college effective? 
{re the present facilities in the form 


vsical plant and equipment adequate? 
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5. Is the curriculum organizat eae 
6. Is a satisfactory p: ’ f ext 

activities t ? 
7 Is the org t t s t ! 

Sery ec I t I y 

} + + ¥ 

< t ? 

~ Is ft } 
te on ¢ 
? + ++ ? 


; ties 
tion such as t tt 
iw ] ] t ft g st 2 
What st tive fforts is t 
putting forth r tl I t 
struction? 
1. What sort 
stitution tu! g 
2. In what ways is tl titut . 
religious and moral influ ? 
Is satisfact y vst t 
M4 i b \ ? 
14. Are t " 1 v s t ' 
suff t to enal tt t 
qu t basis the pre ¢ | 9 ? 
o. Is the institut I g ¢ 
ministered f the fi al ] t \ ? 
Is a quate prov ( l f t 
students the f 1 of scl ] 
funds and 1 ! itive « t? 
17 Wi! it she ] 1 be the progra lt = 1 1 
how may this proposed prog be j 


Questions similar in character, but adapte: 


needs, will also be directed to the 


At a 


ie different 


econdary schools. later date the 


\ittee will begin the study of the univ é 

raining schools, theological schools and the 
schools tor Negroes. The work wil be co! 
dueted by personal visitation to every ¢ pus 
with all the studies made under the direct sup 
vision of these competent survey me! t 1s ex 


pected the work will take about three vear 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A PERSONNEL SURVEY OF 10,000 IOWA 
HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS 


rue Iowa High-school Survey was inaugu- 


in 1923 under the sponsorship of Dean 


C. E. 


Since that date it has 


Seashore, of the 
been riven ani ially iu? 
ing April to an average of more than 1,700 


Iowa high-school seniors. 
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ting seniors number 10,437 and represent 38 
schools. The test batteries used in the survey 
were identical with the University of Iowa en- 
trance examinations of the preceding Septem- 
ber. Thus changes found desirable in the en- 
trance examination have been incorporated into 
the survey. 


Table I shows the tests making up the 
battery each year of the survey. In 1926 
the English Aptitude and English Training 


newly completed 
series were in- 


Examinations of the then 
lowa Placement Examination 
troduced to supplant the Thorndike Intelli- 
gence Examination. The Mathematies Apti- 
tude Fxamination, also of the Iowa Placement 
Examination series, was substituted for the En- 
glish Aptitude Examination in the 1928 battery. 
The Iowa High-school Content Examination and 
Iowa Comprehension Test have been retained 
during the entire survey, the former having been 
abridged in 1926. 

The survey had as its objective the use of a 
mental-educational test battery in the senior 
year of high school as a foundation for educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. More specifi- 
cally, the aims have been: (1) The determina- 
tion of the selective factors in operation between 
high-school graduation and college entrance. 
(2) The diseovery of the gifted high-school 
graduate. (3) The determination of the degree 


TABLE I 


COMPOSITION OF IOWA HIGH-SCHOOL SURVEY 
TEST BATTERIES 








Tests 


Iowa High-schoo] Content Examination 

Iowa Comprehension Test 

Thorndike Intelligence Examination, 
Part I 





1923-25 


Iowa High-school Content Examination 
(short form) 

Iowa Comprehension Test 

English Aptitude Examination 

English Training Examination 


1926-27 


Iowa High-school Content Examination 
(short form) 

Iowa Comprehension Test 

English Training Examination 

Mathematics Aptitude Examination 


1928 
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to which the tests of the Iowa High-schoo! + 
vey can be used in predicting scholastic su 
in college. 

The first question is, are college fres! 
superior to high-school seniors in perfor 
on these tests? The answer is found in Ta 
II and III, below. 

Table II presents the reliabilities of di 
ences between the mean scores of survey se: 


TABLE II 


RELIABILITIES OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MM 
Scores or Iowa HIGH-SCHOOL SuRVEY SEN! 
AND COLLEGE FRESHMEN ON CERTAIN TES 
OF THE IOWA HIGH-SCHOOL SURVEY 





Survey College Diff 
Seniors Freshmeng}). 17 





English Aptitude 


EA-1, Rev. A (1926) 38 40 7 
EA-~1, Rev. B (1927 40 39 

English Training 
ET-1, Rev. A (1926) 92 96 4 
ET-1, Rev. B (1927) 99 95 i 
ET-1, Rev. A (1928) 92 96 2. 


Mathematics Aptitude 
MA-1, Rev. A (1928) 21 26 11.8 





*Indicates superiority of survey seniors; 
others indicate superiority of college freshme: 





and college freshmen on certain tests. | 
means of the college groups are based on cu 
lative test results obtained from a large 
pling of college, university, technical-schoo! 
junior-college freshmen. All testing was withu 
two weeks of entrance to the institution. 
Those instances in which the difference 1s 
more than three times its standard error 
be accepted as reliable. Of the five cases i 
which a reliable difference occurs, three indica’ 
superiority of the college freshmen and 
show that the high-school seniors surpass the 
college group. The marked superiority 
Mathematics Aptitude may well be accounted 
for by the inclusion of a number of tech 
schools in the college group. 


r 


In Table III the comparisons are based e© 
tirely on the findings at the University of lows. 
The composite scores were obtained by w 
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tests of the battery for each year p 


inverse ratio to the standard 


of their distributions. 


ely in 


THE DIFFERENCES BI 
100L SURVEY SENIORS, THE 


SURVEY SENIORS WHO ENT? 


Content 


9] 4 
19] 
L4 
Content lf 168 
sio 21 22 
&9 4 
19( 199 
( ntent 171 is 
sion 25 2 
4 98 
385 s 
26 
Content 106 112 
nsion 2 22 
\ptitude 38 38 
rraining 92 SS 
i. 1] 
Content 108 12] 
nsion 26 27 
Aptitude £0 38 
raining 99 } 
‘ 75 
2g 
ol Conten 108 11 
s10n 22 22 
lraining 92 55 
itics Aptitude 21 2 
346 547 


licates superiority of survey seniors; 


\ll differences in favor of survey students atter 
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graduates by a significant difference in twelve 
of the eighteen cases where a reliable difference 
exists. Unquestionable superiority for the uni 
versity entrants is shown in two eases on the 
composite ratings and for the high-school gradu 
ates in one case. These differences, taken as a 
whole, indicate only a slight degree of supe 
riority for the university freshmen. 

Differences between the lowa High-school 
Survey seniors and that portion of the graduates 
attending the University of Iowa in all instances 
show superiority of the university entrants over 
their high-school classmates. In most cases the 
differences are of unquestionable reliability. 

The slight superiority of University of lowa 
freshmen over survey seniors and the marked 
superiority of the University of Iowa entrants 
over their survey classmates lend foundation for 
the belief that survey entrants to the University 
of Iowa may be above the average of total en 
trants. That such is the case is shown by the 
last column of Table III in which it is evident 
that the survey entrants surpass the average of 
total entrants in practically every instance. It 
is evident, then, that those survey seniors enter 
ing the University of Iowa are a markedly select 
group, not only with respect to the high-school 
classes of which they are a part, but also in 
comparison with the University of Iowa fresh- 
men. This is one of the unexpected but rather 
important results of the survey: the immediate 
conservation of a larger proportion of good stu- 
dent talent. 

Persistence in attendance of survey students 
who entered the University of Iowa is shown by 
Table IV. Classification of pupils is by decile 
placement on the composite rating of the sur- 
vey. The columns include all the original fresh- 
man entrants remaining in school at the desig- 
nated times. Marked selection seems to occur 
during the first two years of the university 
course, as selection from the junior year upward 
is negligible. It may be concluded, then, that 
the selection occurring between graduation from 


a survey high sehool and entrance to the Uni- 
versity of Iowa is further continued up to en- 
trance into the third year of university work. 
Those survey pupils ranking in the highest 
decile on the composite rating were arbitrarily 
chosen as a gifted group. Data concerning 
these pupils were secured from two question- 
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TABIE IV 


PERSISTENCE OF UNIVERSITY ATTENDANCE 


(Vor. XXX, N 





Ba 


ON HIGH-SCHOOL Survey PupPiLts ENTERIN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA AS FRESHMEN 


= fee Bye £5 ~ SEs $b 
> > ~ =. evn aon = a 
5 Sk OFn tn Rom eH 
10 79 76 74 68 54 
9 44 4( 9 6 24 
S 3 2 28 26 17 
7 io) 1 29 25 16 
6 20 1Y 17 17 13 
5 26 20 23 16 9 
4 l 26 26 0 12 
} 20 17 15 9 5) 
2 17 16 13 12 6 
l 10 10 S 7) <‘ 


Total 316 290 272 232 161 


Median h.-s. 


percentile 69.2 70.4 70.3 74.9 78.1 


naires—one to the superintendent or prin 


of each -participating school and one to tl 
ents of each gifted pupil. 
Table V presents the age distribution 


gifted pupils. For the girls 33.0 per cent. are 
under seventeen, while only 25.2 per cent. ot 


TABLE V 
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PERCENTAGES OF GIFTED PUPILS AT EACH AGE 
LEVEL UPON HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATION, ! 
SEXEs 
Age Boys Girls Both 
- 4 O02 — 
15 1.7 1.9 ] 
16 23.3 31.1 26 
17 46.5 41.2 44 
18 22.8 $1.7 22 
19 3.2 3.0 3 
20 15 0.5 ] 
21 0.4 0.3 0 
22 0.2 0.3 0 
23 
24 0.2 0 
Number of 
cases 523 364 887 
Per cent. 
of total 59.0 41.0 
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iat, but 


in comparison with 25.8 per 
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are eighteen or over It 


nat more cifted rirls than boys are 


nd more gifted boys than girls ar 


high-school graduation. 
gifted pupils to 


relationship ol 


the survey is shown in Table VI. A 


rABLE VI 
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l 264 8 


890 8,903 


decreasing percentage from fourteen 


teen shows that the more markedly un 


; 


the pupils the more likely they are to 
e gifted group. From age nineteen up 
e percentages of gifted pupils increase 


the number of cases diminishes 


occupational status of the families from 


the gifted pupils come is considerably 
than for Iowa males and is superior also 
of 


es in the professions, manufacturing, 


University lowa students. Greate. 
rk and transportation are accompanied 
er percentages of laborers and agricul 
of the gifted 
the professions, 


s and the higher types of skilled labor 


choices 


tend strongly toward 


most recent occupations, for those not in 
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t t ittendance ior lowa h I 
reneral, it s evident that the sup yr 
f many of the gifted are receiv the cu 
n they deserve Institutions w 7 he 
ive received over SO per cel I ne ) 
endance olf this group, while lve { ‘ : 
stitutions have received 56 per cent 
total attendance 
Predictive power for scholastic suce 
ege is an important requisite for an efficient 
ruidance tool in high school. Composite ratu | 
the survey have been correlated with f { 
emester scholastic averages at the Universit ] 


survey students entering th 
Table VII shows the co 


ients obtained to be .50 


lowa tor those 


versity as Lre shmen. 


TABLE 


COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION B } 
Score AND MULTIPLE COEFFI 
HE BE WEIGHTINGS OF HE COMPONI 
TESTS FOR PREDICTION OF I ~ 


lest batteries — — Multi 

eombined desion R 
1923, 1924 and 1925 50 + .04 

108 rT ad 1927 } ; 


In 


dictive 


order to determine how closely the pre 


powel! ol composite ratings approache 


that which might be expected under the best 
conditions of weighting the various tests making 
up the battery, the technique of partial 
multiple correlation was used, The multi 
correlations obtained by the app I 
technique are also indicated in Table VII. The 
multiple coefficient of .56 shows th ree to 
which prediction of grade-point might 
Grade-point averages ari mputed by weight 

g the letter grades a ling to the following 
schedule: as@ B=3, C=2, Del Ir 
Cond. 1 and Fd 2 
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be raised over the .50 re presenting the pre dictive 
the The 


later battery is, in this 


power of composite rating. multiple 
.59 for the 
within the probable error of the 


54 tor the 


correlation of 
instance, well 
comparable coefficient of composite 
rating. These values are higher than those ob 


tained with intelligence tests given at entrance 


to college, and almost as hich as those obtained 


with this battery when given during freshman 
week at the University of lowa. 

Further evidence of the prognostic ability of 
the test batteries for the survey students enter 
ing the University of Iowa is furnished in Table 
VIII. Of the highest decile pupils in the sur 

TABLE VIII 
SEMESTER GRADE-POINT AVERAGES IN ALL 
or THOSE IOWA HIGH-SCHOOL SURVEY 
STUDENTS ENTERING THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
EAcH 


FIRST 
SUBJEC! 
AS FRESHMEN, BY PERCENTAGES OF 
DECILE OF THE ENTIRE SURVEY 
(COMPOSITE RATING) 


. 3.00 
Decile 4 1.00-2.99 Below 1.00 
and above 
1¢ 6 59 5 
i) 5 93 2 
s y SS) 6 
7 81 16 
79 25 
5 { 71 29 
+ 0 79 91 
3 ( 53 47 
2 { 59 41 
1° 0 71*° 99** 


Number of cases 291 


** Based on seven cases only, owing to failure of 
the great majority of this decile to enter the uni- 
versity. 





vey, 36 per cent. achieved A or B general 
scholastic averages while only 5 per cent. had 


averages of failing, conditioned or incomplete 
grade. No pupil lower than the seventh decile 


achieved an average of B or higher. 

Table IX presents a similar tabulation, based 
on the entrance tests, for all University of Iowa 
freshmen over a period of five years. The re- 
markable uniformity of trends in this table, by 
which the pereentages of students making 3.00 


averages or higher tend to decrease and those 
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TABLE IX 
CUMULATIVE PROBABILITIES OF SCHOLASTIc § 
AS MEASURED BY 
AVERAGE OF FI 
THE UNIVERSI 
Eacu Dt 


FOR YEARS 1923 TO 1927 


GENERAI OINT 
SEMESTER FRESHMEN AT 


PERCENTAGES OF 


ON THE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
: 3.00 , 

Dec I d above - ed i , 
10 40.5 57.9 1.6 
Y 18.7 76.8 } 
Ss 12.3 83.1 { 
7 6.9 83.6 
6 .6 80.2 15.2 
5 3.0 79.1 17.9 
4 1.3 77.5 21.2 
; OS 68.6 f 
2 0.7 57.2 42.1 
l 0.0 40.2 9.8 


Number of cases 


$,815 


having averages below 1.00 tend to increase wil 
descent through the deciles, is paralleled in its 
The smaller 


number of cases does not permit of as great 


important aspects by Table VIII. 


uniformity, but potentialities of predicting 
lege success as based on high-school testing are 
clearly in evidence. 

SUMMARY 


Although slight selection was found to occur 
between high-school graduation and college en 


trance, very significant selection occurs between 
school anda en 


This selection 
third year ol 


graduation from a survey high 
trance to the University of Iowa. 
the 


is further continued up to 


university attendance. 

Pupils of the gifted or highest decile group 
on the composite scores in the survey are mark 
edly selected on the factors of age and of eco 
nomie status of their parents, and somewhat !ess 


markedly selected on the basis of sex. 


Prediction of first-semester University I 
Iowa grades on the basis of the high-schoo! sur 
vey, for those survey pupils entering the univer 
sity as freshmen, is only slightly less accurate 


than predictions obtained on testing entering 
college students 
J. R. GeRpeERicH, 
G. D. Stroppar! 
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